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speaking 
of great 


teams 





It seems only logical our Cleveland market — producing so 
many other important things for America — should also 
have produced a pennant-winning ball club this year. 
It’s all in key-&-tempo with the tremendous growth of 
Cleveland’s population, income, payrolls, number of 
factories, money-making industrial output, and retail 
sales. That our ambitious Indians carried Cleveland’s 
hopes into the 54 World Series (and millions of visiting 
fans’ dollars into Cleveland) is no surprise to Clevelanders. 


The kind of achievement that, for example, has boosted our 
market to fourth place among all U.S. metropolitan areas 
in family buying power is equally the result of teamwork. 
More than 3,000 diverse plants, depending on the multiple 
skills of Clevelanders, have built our annual spendable 
income above the three billion mark. By every boxscore 
— department store indices, new car sales, building 
permits, freight loadings, employment levels — Cleveland 
prosperity has the bases loaded! 


And — speaking of great teams — another unbeatable is 
WXEL and the TV families of Cleveland. As so many top 
advertisers have discovered, when WXEL delivers the 
pitch, real sales action follows. For WXEL is as native 
to Cleveland’s tastes, as closely followed by Cleveland 
families, as Cleveland’s own ball team. No other TV 
station serving this incredible market enjoys such high 
loyalty on its home ground. If big league selling is 

what you want, ask the KATZ agency to show you 
WXEL’s batting average. 
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With TODAY, starring Dave Garroway, NBC 
gave network television advertising a new di- 
mension. Flexibility and low cost were its meas- 
urements. TODAY has become the biggest grosser 
in TV. 


Then, to give advertisers the strongest possible 
hold on the nation’s homemakers, NBC developed 
HOME, starring Arlene Francis. In six short 
months, HOME has established itself as the out- 
standing woman’s service program. 


And now... with TONIGHT, starring Steve Allen 
(debut: September 27) ...the advertiser’s day 
is complete! Now for the first time, advertisers 
can reach television’s late-night audiences with 
“live”, top-calibre, network programming. Now, 
for the first time, small change can buy big-league 
nighttime television. 


WHAT'S GOING ON...TONIGHT? From 11:30 p.m. 
to 1:00 a.m. in the East...11:00 p.m. to 12 mid- 
night in Central Time zones... Steve Allen, the 
brainy, zany, big-time salesman, master of the 
unfrantic antic, who’s as likely to shave, take off 
his socks, or milk a cow, as he is to spin out a tune, 
presides over these great goings-on: 


1) TONIGHT takes America to Broadway during 
its most glamorous hours. It will go backstage 
and out front on glittering opening nights. 


2) TONIGHT brings world-famous stars, critics 
and nightclub entertainers to the hearthsides of 
the nation. 


3) TONIGHT gives the very latest news, weather 
reports and sports results...and brings in spe- 
cial events by remote pick-up. 





} 
' 
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first teday... then FA@ IA E ja: 


Like its big brother (TODAY) and sister | 
(HOME), TONIGHT offers important new tele- 
vision values to advertisers: ; 





@ big-time network TV at low cost 


@ complete flexibility— you buy only as much as 
you need, when you need it 


e showcasing of your product by celebrities — at 
no additional cost 


@ minimal production costs for commercials 

i 
@ special services by NBC Merchandising Depart | 
ment — unique in the TV industry 


@ TONIGHT makes the last commercial impres- 
sion of the day... and it’s the last impression | 
that LASTS! 


TONIGHT’s low advertising costs will be even! 
lower under NBC’s new “T-H-T” Combinability 
Discount Plan—which gives you TODAY, 
HOME, and TONIGHT, at great savings. TONIGHT 
also offers additional savings under its Charter | 
Client Plan—with exceptional advantages for the 
new program’s first advertisers. 







TONIGHT, by itself or in combination with 
TODAY and HOME, is ready to go to work for 
you! Better check with your NBC representative! 








TELEVISION 


@ service of Radio Corporation of America 













STEVE ALLEN brainy, zan g-time salesman 
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Dakota 


area 


KXJB-TV 


CARRIES 
ALL THE 
BIG 
ONES 


Godfrey and his Friends 
Toast of the Town 
I Love Lucy 

Studio One 

Edward R. Murrow 
Jack Benny 
Topper 

Beat the Clock 

I’ve Got A Secret 
Herb Shriner 
Strike It Rich 
December Bride 
Douglas Edwards 
Halls of Ivy 
Playhouse of Stars 
Private Secretary 
Lineup 

Ford Theatre 
Rocky King 

And Many Others 











Live interconnected Sept. 26th. 


KXJB-TV 


CBS Primary—DUMONT 


Channel # 


VALLEY CITY 


NO.DAK. BDCST.CO. INC. 
Box 626 Fargo, N. Dak. 
Phone Fargo 4461 
KSJB-600 KC, Jamestown 

KCJB-910 KC, Minot 
KCJB-TV-Ch. 13, Minot 
REPS: WEED TELEVISION 
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P&G Dynamics 
EDITOR: 

My compliments on the Procter & 
Gamble story (“Floating Revolution,” 
September 1954). It seemed to catch 
the dynamics of that great organiza- 
tion. 

FRANK STANTON 
President 
Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 


New York 


Knew the Story 
EDITOR: 

Even though I knew most of the 
story, it made most interesting read- 
ing. You certainly handled the subject 
very, very well. 

RicHarp R. DEUPREE 
Chairman of the Board 
Procter & Gamble Co. 


Cincinnati 


Naturally Interested 
EDITOR: 

I was naturally interested to read 
your handling of the company’s tele- 
vision operations and to see also how 
the article fitted into many other in- 
teresting and informative articles in 
your excellent publication. 

Nem McELroy 


President 
Procter & Gamble Co. 
Cincinnati 
Thoughts 
EDITOR: 


I have read your article on Procter 
& Gamble Co. (September 1954) I 
think you have done a pretty accurate, 
informative and readable job with it. 

W. R. Case 
General Advertising Manager 
Procter & Gamble Co. 
Cincinnati 
In Most Agencies 
EDITOR: 

I know I see TELEVISION AGE in most 
of the agencies, so it must be well read 
in this area. 

Bos Briccs 
Robert Briggs Co. 


Boston 





Krupnick Purrs 
EDITOR: 

Thank you ... for .. . the Krupnick 
story. I’m human enough to purr a bit 
with a snort of self conscious pride. 
Because, all kidding aside, this really 
is a darn good agency. There are some 
mighty, mighty fine and solid people 
around this shop. 

SAM KRUPNICK 
Krupnick & Associztes 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Use Film Sales. 
EDITOR: 

The monthly record of film sales 
which you print in TELEVISION AGE is 
really a useful feature of the maga- 
zine. I just wanted to drop you a note 
to let you know how efficiently the in- 
formation is presented. 

Eucene W. Moss 
CBS Television Film Sales, Inc. 
New York 


Color in Rochester. 
EDITOR: 

... I enjoy each issue. But on page 
82 in your September issue you stated 
that the CBS television color affiliates 
included WHEC-TV in Rochester. I 
would just like to point out that the 
only CBS color affiliate in Rochester 
is WVET-TV. I realize this is elementary 


inasmuch as both WHEC-TV and WVET- 


TV are on the same channel, but I 
would appreciate our call-letters get- 
ting in your 


excellent magazine 


occasionally. 


Ervin F. LYKE 
President & General Manager 
WVET-TV Rochester 


Tool for Salesmen. 
EDITOR: 

I was thumbing through the August 
issue of TELEVISION AGE, catching up 
on my reading . . . there was an article 
called “Spot Outlook” that was very 
interesting. If possible would you send 
me 20 copies of the August issue? I 
would like all of our salesmen to have 
a copy for their personal use. 

Noe- K. RuBALOFF 

National Advertising and 

Sales Promotion Manager 

United Television Programs 

Hollywood 

(NOTE: Supply of August issue of 

TELEVISION AGE is exhausted. Tear 

sheets have been forwarded to Mr. 
Rubaloff.) 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Advertisement 


T.¥. story board 


A column sponsored by one of the leading film producers in television 


NEW YORK: 200 EAST 56TH STREET 
CHICAGO: 16 EAST ONTARIO STREET 


“That’s the beauty of Lux” is the theme of a new series of commercials by Sarra 
for “Lux Video Theatre.” Close-ups of Hollywood stars, plus demonstrations of 
* the actual Lux Beauty Treatment visually prove that Miss Average Girl can become 


ee — 


Miss Glamour Girl. High style photography is used throughout this series pro- 
duced for Lever Brothers Company through the J. Walter Thompson Company. 
SARRA, Inc. 
New York: 200 East 56th Street 
Chicago: 16 East Ontario Street 





A new series for a new product, Instant Pet Milk! Appetite appeal, economy are 
stressed by human interest, pop-in, and stop motion. Easy instant use is empha- 
sized by live photography and an animated background of tiny snow flakes. 
Produced by Sarra for Gardner Advertising Company and their client, Pet Milk 
Company. 

SARRA, Inc. 

New York: 200 East 56th Street 

Chicago: 16 East Ontario Street 











Warm family appeal is made realistic in a new commercial for the Crane Com- 
pany. Crane Radiant Baseboard Heating is shown in attractive interior scenes 
stressing the fact that it blends with the general decoration and becomes part 
of the room. A free booklet offer ends the dignified sell. Produced by Sarra for 
the Crane Company through Lee Burnett Co., Inc. 

SARRA, Inc. 

New York: 200 East 56th Street 

Chicago: 16 East Ontario Street 


ee 





Imaginative beginnings set the stage for Sarra’s strikingly creative series of one- 
minute and 20-second TV commercials for Cook Paints. With each product being 
treated separately in every commercial, such delightful symbols as festive balloons 
and full rainbows graphically illustrate the colors in which Cook’s Outside House 
Paints, Shadotone Enamel for Interiors and Scuff-Proof Floor Enamels are 
available. And interesting visual originality that insures high memory recall sells 
hard on points of product superiority. Created by Sarra for the Cook Paint & 
Varnish Company in collaboration with R. J. Potts-Calkins & Holden, Inc. 

SARRA, Inc. 

New York: 200 East 56th Street 

Chicago: 16 East Ontario Street 
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KCMO-TV again gets the 
biggest slice of Kansas 
City evening audiences 


en can ete 








Again in August, KCMO-TV is KCMO-TV 
Number 1 in evening quarter-hour 
firsts in the rich Metropolitan 
Kansas City market. July Telepulse 
indicated a definite trend to 
KCMO-TYV, and August figures 
show Kansas City’s Channel 5 
pulling still further into the lead. 


Here’s the score: 


Channel 5 KCMO-TV is FIRST with highest ratings in 75 quarter-hours 
Station B is SECOND with 55 quarter-hour firsts 


Station C is THIRD with only 30 top quarter-hours sAmatyels Aapet 1954 
Kansas City Telepulse 
... and there were 7 ties (167 Quarter Hours 


Surveyed 6:00 PM to 
12:00 PM, Sunday 


h h Saturd 
Check KCMO-TV or your nearest Katz Agency for detaiis er ee 








ABC and DuMont Networks 





AGMO-TV 


125 E. 31st St., Kansas City, Affiliated with Better Homes and Gardens and Successful Farming Magazines 
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Letter from the Publisher 


A “Dry” Look 


Election years can always be counted on for some short- 
sighted activity from Capitol Hill. This is no exception. 


The Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce report 
on the Bryson Bill accepts at face value the charges made by the 
well-organized drys. The report states positively that there is im- 
proper and excessive advertising of some alcoholic beverages on 
radio and television. It submits that a beer commercial is not in 
good taste “if it includes a scene of a family or a person drink- 
ing, serving or preparing drinks.” This in spite of statistics show- 
ing that roughly two of every three families are beer consumers. 


The television industry as a whole is a pretty hard-working 
lot. No one has taken much time out from giving the nation the 
best developed system and the best programming in the world 
to lobby at length on Capitol Hill. So giant tv is called up like a 
naughty schoolboy to report on the “steps already taken, and pro- 
posed to be taken” to eliminate this “menace” from television 
screens. 


Beer is an important and legitimate American Business. On 
page 29 is a story giving some interesting facts about this $37- 
million annual customer of television. It seems to us that a Con- 
gress elected not only by the drys but by American businessmen 
as well should have been a little surer of its ground before acting 
so precipitately. 


The Film View 


Another field in which there has not been sufficient research 
is that of film programming. A surprisingly large cross-section 
of station managers gave details of their film programming 
in answer to TELEVISION AGE questions. Where do the films come 
from? How long are the programs? How are they sponsored? 
Those, and other questions are answered in the article “The Film 
Factor” on page 38 of this issue. 


Editors’ Insights 


Your average newspaper editor is an intelligent and honest 
man. He says what he thinks—no punches pulled, no holds bar- 
red. It is interesting, then, when a cross section of top newspaper- 
men, vote 3 to 1 in favor of admitting television cameras to Con- 
gressional hearings. It was not always so. You'll find the details 
on page 36. 


Cordially, 


Ay Ant 


Steinman Station 
Clair McCollough, President 





Represented by 
MEEKER TY, Inc. 
New York Chicago 


Los Angeles San Francisco 
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We got ‘om COVERED— 


FROM ALL ANGLES! 
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As one of the most research-minded television stations 
in the world, WHO-TV has (and is rapidly enlarging) the 
same reliable television audience information that WHO 


offers on its radio audience. 


Briefly, WHO-TV now reaches over 227,000 television sets 
in central lowa — approximately one of every five families 
(1,111,400 people). Of these, 566,300 are urban — 545,100 
are rural. These 1.1 million people have an effective buying 


income of over 1.7 billion dollars. 


WHO-TV went on the air April 25, programming from 
6 a.m. to 12 midnight. In addition to the best of NBC-TV 
attractions, WHO-TV features one of the nation’s largest 
local-talent staffs, which means really heads-up local 


programming, too. Ask Free & Peters! 
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Channel 13 - Des Moines + NBC 


Col. B. J. Palmer, President 

P. A. Loyet, Resident Manager 
Free & Peters, Inc. 
National Representatives 
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The brewing industry keeps 
its volume up with television 
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Television Programs of America reaches 
the big time in a short time—one year 


34 THE BIG WHEEL 


The “new” Bryan Houston agency 
is already a fast-rolling organization 


36 BLACKOUT FOR TELEVISION? 
Leading journalists give their opinions 
on television’s coverage of public hearings 
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Each week the average station uses 
30 hours of celluloid programming 
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Eighteen new stations opened 
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—and a Storer station schedule — 


combine to help you reach more people, 


sell more merchandise — at lower cost. 
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«COLOR 


FROM ITS NEW 1,000 ff. TOWER WITH 100,000 WATTS 





Nat. Rep. Free & Peters 
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The summer downtrend of station billings that started in June continued in July with 
local, national spot and network all showing declines. 


The TELEVISION AGE study, now in its tenth month, continued to receive reports from a 
major portion of stations with every size of station and market included. 
Reports are made directly to the Wall Street firm of Dun & Bradstreet, 
which tabulates the data. The study is then analyzed by TELEVISION AGE 


and its consultants. Acceptance of the exclusive figures is continuing to 





grow. It is recognized as the only authoritative effort to compile accurate 
and continuing billings figures. 


Nov. 1953 Dec. Jan. 1954 Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July 


Source: Television Age 


Oct., 1953 





The report for July shows declines over June of 7.2 per cent in local business, 9.3 per 





cent in national spot and 3.6 per cent in network. 


Declines in local and national spot were both more percipitate than in June. Local had 
dropped 4 per cent in June over May and the July drop of 7.2 per cent brought 
local billings down to within 7.8 per cent above the October "standard" 
which was the first month of the TELEVISION AGE survey. The course of 
billings in each of. the Ontegorios | is indicated on “the accompanying chart. 





The decline in National spot was 5.2: per waidaiin dune. The. costinued drop at a 9.3 








per cent rate in July was greater than had been anticipated among 
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Tele -trendS ovine: 





| station representatives. However, several executives, primarily in the spot 
field, pointed out that July is usually a dull month with the emphasis on fall 
| business rather than on current billings. The July 4th holiday and the 
widespread practice among advertiser, agency and station executives of taking 
| their vacations in July and August were contributing factors. 


Network business, which had dropped 6.1 per cent in June over May showed signs of 





tapering off with a decline of only 3.6 per cent. Improved summer programming 
was credited with this relatively better status. 


Stations with annual billings of $500,000 and less seemed best able to hold their 


own through July. Declines were noted in each of the three revenue sources 





among these smaller stations, but in each case they were much less severe 





than the average. 


Those stations with annual billings of between $1.5 million and $500,000 seemed to 





suffer most severe drops in local and national spot billings. Their declines 
in these two divisions were greater than the national avorage. In network 
billings, however, they were less severely affected and were slightly under 
the norm. 


Billing declines in July for stations with more than a $!.5 million volume were very 





close to the overall figures. The local drop was slightly under the average 
figure, but both national spot and network were slightly greater. 


A study of the chart reveals some interesting facts about billings trends. From the 
time the TELEVISION AGE surveys were started with the reports for the month 
of October 1953, national spot and local trends have followed each 








other closely. Generally the two lines are parallel. Network business 
showed considerable stamina during the months of December and January and 
continued to rise during those two months while local and national spot were 
dropping. Otherwise the percentage of change in this division has been 
close to the other two. 


— 


Since TELEVISION AGE is pioneering in this monthly study there are no records with 





which to compare these figures. In two more months the reports will go into 
their second year and it will be possible to comnare current business } 
with that twelve months ago. 





f#nnual FCC reports on station revenues have been delayed beyond the expected release 





date and now are expected to come out about October 1. They will cover the 
calendar year 1953 and will reveal for the first time some interesting facts 
on post-freeze station revenues and on total billings and profits of uhf 
stations. 
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E.veryone has something 
he does best... 

















Behind the stroke of an editor’s pencil lies the 
accumulated knowledge of years spent doing 
one job particularly well. That’s what makes 
an expert in any field, including ours — 
specialization in quality representation of 
quality TV stations, to the exclusion of 
any other medium. How well we do 
this is best reflected by the caliber 

of stations we serve. The reasons 

that led them to select Harrington, 
Righter and Parsons may be the 

same ones you want in your 


representation. 


: “ WAAM Baltimore 
Harrington, Righter and Parsons, Inc. J yeen rp pager 


New York §@ WFMY-TV Greensboro 
Chicago § WDAF-TV Kansas City 
San Francisco § WHAS-TV Louisville 
WTMJ-TV Milwaukee 
the only representative devoted only to television J VMTW = Mz. Washington 
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Yin D ‘buyer I shop be- 
»” fore! buy ...1 look 
for ratings true... 
but, what is 
equally impor- 
tant, | look for 
experience... 
past results... 


wee 


coverage... 
cost... 

WNHC-TV has, in 
my opinion, all these 


PPP I IA df PEED. 
* eRRRAT VELA wim 2 


sales tools. Their 
market and 


SABA “ 


population concen- 
tration certainly put 
them up near the top 
in family buying 
power as well.” 


JOE LINCOLN 
MEDIA BUYER 


YOUNG & RUBICAM, INC. 


In New England 
WNHC-TV talks 
to more than 
3% million people. People 
located in the Nation’s 
production and business 
center .. . close to their think- 
ing, their-cultural interests 


and .. . their pocketbooks. 
Ask your KATZ man 
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Letters (Continued from page 6) 
Front Runner 
EDITOR: 

. while wkKy-Tv received due 
credit for its pioneering effort in 
the article (TELEVISION AGE, 
September) only strengthens my feel- 
ing, frequently expressed, that TELEV- 
SION AGE is the fastest running maga- 


color 


zine in the industry today. 
P. A. (Bunppy) Suce 
Manager 
wky-Tv Oklahoma City 
More on Saran 
EDITOR: 

We were happy to see the reference 
to Dow and our television activities on 
page 23 of your August issue. 

We thought you would like us to 
call to your attention the misspelling 
of the word “saran” in the article. 
Saran is a generic term and therefore 
is not capitalized. However, Saran 
Wrap is a tradename and is capital- 
ized. 

ARTHUR SMITH Jr. 
The Dow Chemical Co. 
Midland, Mich. 
Station List Useful 
EDITOR: 

Will you please send me a copy of 
your list of specialized personnel of 
tv stations throughout the United 
States? As a steady reader of TELEVI- 
SION AGE, I have come to feel that if it 
is worth printing, I'll find it between 
these covers. 

AL CAMPBELL 
Tv director 
Southwest Advertising Agency 
Waco, Texas 
Executive Roster 
EDITOR: 

I would very much appreciate your 
sending me a copy of “Station Direc- 
tory” which appeared in the May 1954 
issue of TELEVISION AGE. 

ANN CULBERT 
Station Relations 
National Broadcasting Co. 
New York 
(NOTE: For copies of this valuable ex- 
ecutive roster of the nation’s tv sta- 
tions or any other features appearing 
wn the magazine, write to our Readers’ 
Serzice Dept.) 
Clicquot is Cunningham & Walsh 
EDITOR: 

In the Tele-scope department in 
your September issue you stated that 
Cliquot Club has started tv and that 





the agency placing the business. is 
Chambers & Wiswell, Boston. 

Clicquot Club has started tv an- 

nouncements in five New England 

markets. However, the agency placing 

this business is Cunningham & Walsh, 

Inc., who took over the Clicquot Club 

account on March 1, 1954. 

Ropert A. Burke 

Cunningham & Walsh, Inc. 

New York 


Dawson’s with Reingold 
EDITOR: 

While reading the August issue | 
was surprised to observe that . . . your 
spot listing of the nation’s top adver- 
tisers using spot television omitted 
one of our clients, Dawson’s Brewery, 
New Bedford, Mass. They are, per- 
haps, among the top three New Eng- 
land advertisers using spot programs. 

Harowp I. REINcoLD 
Reingold Co. 


Boston 


Lists Wanted 
EDITOR: 
1 would appreciate a copy of your 
Film Buyers and Timebuyers lists. 
Nat V. Donato 
ABC Film Syndication, Inc. 
New York 


High Class Handling 


EDITOR: 

Your handling of “The Late Late 
Show,” (“The Lost Audience,” 
tember 1954) was in your usual high- 
class style. 


Sep- 


Craic LAWRENCE 

Director of Station Administration 
CBS Television 

New York 


Film at Boston U. 
EDITOR: 

Recently I was appointed as an in- 
structor at Boston University’s School 
of Television and one of the courses I 
will be teaching is film programming. 
Since I have to organize this course 
from scratch, I am in dire need of 
material. Could you send me any tear 
sheets pertinent to this subject, on the 
buying, selecting, scheduling, and 
costs of programming films. I will 
greatly appreciate this help. 

Jim KonTOLEON 
WTRF-TV 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
(NOTE: Tear sheets dispatched) 
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America’s Clover Patch... 


It’s less pastoral than the description would indicate — but 
infinitely more lush than the greenest meadow that ever 
made happy a herd of Guernseys. This industrial heart of 
America served by WSAZ-TV is a richer type of clover 
patch — an area of 116 counties bulging with industries, 
ever-growing payrolls, and the kind of sales opportunity 
that soon makes a sales manager run short of vertical room 
on his wall chart. 


Elementary as it is, we must remind you how people with 
money are always anxious to spend it. What they need 
most is help in deciding what to spend it on . . help in the 
form of persuasive messages, ably delivered by a medium 
in which they have neighborly faith. 


Here, in the WSAZ-TV area, that’s a set-up. For WSAZ- 
TV is the only medium — counting all media — fully and 
deeply covering these 116 counties where over 400,000 
of the biggest-earning (and TV-owning) families live. 
This is a clover patch of remarkable stability . . a region 
where big industries are commonplace, and small indus- 
tries are everywhere . . and better than two-and-a-half- 
billion dollars were spent last year on consumer goods not 
much different from what you sell. 
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Framed here, in the symbolic clover- 
leaf of prosperity, is a low-flying 
view of the Detroit Steel Corpora- 
tion’s plant at Portsmouth, Ohio, 
in the heart of the rich Ohio 
River Valley — also the heart of 
WSAZ-TV’s rich 116-county 
area. Detroit Steel employs 
some 4,000 people here, and 
has spent over $63,000,000 
on expansion in the past 
four years on this largest 
existing plant in the Ports- 

mouth area. 


Opportunity here grows tall and profit-green. Whether, 
saleswise, you want to graze or gulp greedily, WSAZ-TV 
can be counted on to mow over this whole, incredible pas- 
tureland of sales potential for you. But to appreciate the 
magnitude of WSAZ-TV’s whole five-state range, you 
need the facts. They’re awaiting your inquiry at the Katz 
agency. 
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Huntington-Charleston, West Virginia 

Channel 3 — 100,000 watts ERP 

NBC BASIC NETWORK-affiliated ABC and Du Mont 

Also affiliated with Radio Stations WSAZ, Huntington; WGKV, Charleston 
Lawrence H. Rogers, Vice President & General Manager, WSAZ, Inc. 
Represented nationally by The Katz Agency 
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Johnson Pushes Polisher. 

Johnson Wax Co. will put a $1-million ad bud- 
get behind its new electric floor polisher—most of 
the budget to be spent on tv. Johnson officials are 
convinced they can crack open a whole new appli- 
ance market for the polisher. To date no more than 
300,000 polishers have been sold in any one year. 
Johnson’s goal: 1 to 2 million. Basic aim, of 
course, is to sell more floor polishers as means of 
selling more Johnson’s wax. 


Factor’s Tv Factor. 

Another cosmetic manufacturer is following the 
successful Hazel Bishop television trail. Sales 
Builders Inc., maker of the Max Factor lines, 
which has been using spot is now looking for a 
network show. Doyle Dane Bernbach Inc., the 
agency which handles the Max Factor lipstick, 
Pan-Stik and Signature men’s products, hasn’t 
picked a specific type. Whatever it finally decides 
will definitely promote the women’s items—may 
boost men’s lines too. 


Screen Gems Profit. 

Keep your eye on Columbia Picture’s subsidiary, 
Screen Gems. To date it is the only successful ven- 
ture by a major Hollywood film company into the 
field of tv films. In the June 27 fiscal year Screen 
Gems added $3 million to the overall $80-million 
‘revenue chalked up by Columbia. Next year the 
volume will be $6 million. Columbia officials are 
reluctant to give too much publicity to this end of 
their operation lest it encourage some of the other 
companies to jump inte the field before Screen 
Gems can roll up a commanding lead. 


Appeal to Voters. 

In view of the increasingly hot election situation 
Republicans and Democrats are expected to buy 
all of the television and radio time they can afford. 
The Republicans have scheduled a half hour net- 
work simulcast for Oct. 8. Both President Eisen- 
hower and Vice President Nixon will urge election 
of a Republican Congress. Network has not been 
chosen. Another simulcast on election eve is con- 
templated. The Democrats have not yet announced 
plans but are expected to match GOP efforts. 


New FCC Head. 

Appointment of George C. McConnaughey as 
chairman of the FCC lifts the uncertainty which 
has handicapped the body since Rosel Hyde’s term 
as chairman ran out with no official notice from 
the White House. While the Commission has con- 
tinued to function efficiently with Mr. Hyde as 
temporary chairman, a permanent head should be 
able to streamline operations and dispose of some 
important, long-pending cases. 

Passing Cars. 

Ford Motor Co. (TELEVISION AGE, Oct., 1953) 
car and truck sales have passed those of its chief 
competitor Chevrolet. Advertising men credit the 
spurt in no small part to Ford’s consistant use of 
television in promoting it’s products. Chevrolet’s 


television budget has been much smaller. 


Cigarette Advertising. 

The FTC request that cigarette manufacturers 
not advertise their products as “not harmful” or 
“non-irritating” was largely met in advance by the 
bigger firms. Practice of making such claims grew 
competitively, in the opinion of advertising men in 
this field, and might never have occurred if tobacco 
companies, like most big industries, had any kind 
of trade forum at which to discuss their problems. 


Junior Taking Over. 

In a strictly family shuffle Hal Roach Jr. is 
about to take over complete management of Hal 
Roach Productions. His father has been reluctant 
to yield control until he was satisfied his son could 
handle the company’s affairs. Now, he wants to 
relax and enjoy the fun of bringing up his three 
youngsters—all under six—and let Jr. run the 
company. Incidentally Roach Studios will start 
production of a Blondie series. It will star Hal 
LeRoy and Pamela Britton. 


Cott Ups Budget. 

Cott Beverage Corporation, largest independent 
bottler of carbonated beverages, has increased it’s 
television budget from $850,000 to $1 million for 
the next fiscal year. Dowd, Redfield & Johnstone, 
Inc. is the agency. 
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NBC FILM DIVISION 


SERVING ALL SPONSORS ...SERVING ALL STATIONS 


dise Mart, Chicago, Illinois; Sunset & Vine Sts., Hollywood, California. In Canada: RCA Victor, 225 Mutual St., Toronto; 1551 Bishop St., Montreal 
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BADGE 714 set best record in TV its first year... 
Now, 39 new episodes added for a second great year. 









































A group of sponsors unafraid of the word “re-run” bought series of 39 additional BADGE 714 programs will keep up this 
BADGE 714 (formerly Dragnet) and ran it, in many cases, record. And other NBC FILM DIVISION re-run programs are 
against some of the top-rated network shows. In virtually duplicating it market by market, month by month. When a 
every case, BADGE 714 pulled a bigger share of the audience, successful film program enjoys a return engagement, it usu- 
and for an extraordinarily low cost per thousand. The new ally reaches a larger audience than it did the previous time. 
BADGE 714 ARB RATING FACTS 
City Time Badge 714 Rating | Competition and Ratings 

Cincinnati Mon. 9:30 22.7 Studio One 218 

Sports Roundup; Pat Harmon 11.5 

Dayton Mon. 9:30 25.8 Studio One 20.9 

Denver Sun. 7:00 21.2 Victory At Sea 12.5 

Loretta Young 114 

Break The Bank 10.8 

Memphis Sun. 9:30 34.1 What’s My Line 19.4 

Minn.-St. Paul Mon. 8:30 24.0 Studio One 18.9 

Spotlighting Sports 08 

Portland, Ore. Mon. 7:00 36.6 Studio One 19.3 

Rochester, N. Y. Sun. 7:00 26.1 Paul Winchell 22.6 

Salt Lake City Tues. 9:30 50.0 Godfrey and Friends 21.5 

Sen Francisce Wed. 9:00 26.7 NBC Kraft Theatre 22.5 

Liberace 13.7 

: , Our Miss Brooks 18.9 

Seattle-Tacoma Fri. 9:30 29.5 TV Soundstage 8.1 

Movietime 2.5 

Syracuse Sun. 6:00 21.4 My Favorite Husband 5.0 

Wichita Sun. 6:00 36.8 Life With Father 17.9 




















All data latest available from ARB as of June, 1954. 


Here Is A Choice Selection Of Other NBC FILM DIVISION Successful Re-Runs: 


DANGEROUS ASSIGNMENT VICTORY AT SEA CAPTURED THE VISITOR 
Outrates such time period competi- Won larger audiences in syndication Lifted time slot ratings for such Collects well over-the-average shares 
tion as “‘Blue Ribbon Bouts”’ in than it did originally on network run stations as WAAM, WW4J-TV, of audience in such highly competi- 
Dallas-Ft. Worth, “Voice of Fire- in such markets as New York, WDAF-TV, KTTV, WOR-TV, tive markets as Chicago, Portland, 
stone” in San Francisco. Chicago, Philadelphia. WFIL-TV, KING-TV. Phoenix, Salt Lake City. 
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and Can ade with 100,000 watt power, 
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DUST SETTLES AT ABC. When 
United Paramount Theatres took over 
the American Broadcasting Company 
in March 1953 the industry sat back 
and waited for faces as well as opera- 
tions to change. The wait took 18 
months. Finally, as daylight saving 
to standard, ABC 
brought out its new broom and swept. 

When the dust settled, 11 key men 
had departed and four had been pro- 
moted; two of them were replacing 


time gave way 


four of the exiters. In the interests of 
“more efficient operations” most radio- 
and television-network operations were 
consolidated. 

News and special events for both tv 
and am were in one department head- 
ed by vice president John Daly with 
vice president Thomas Velotta as ad- 
ministrative officer; advertising, pro- 
motion and publicity for both were 
unified under Gene Accas, former di- 
rector of sales promotion for radio; 
and sales development and research 
for both was now under Don Durgin, 
former director of network tv sales. 

The fact that the sweeping changes 
also involved a substantial cutback in 
executive personnel—and a consequent 
payroll saving—was, presumably, in- 
cidental. Vice president Charles Un- 
derhill, in charge of tv programs, and 
Charles Holden, assistant national di- 
rector of that department, were being 





JOHN DALY 
Heads combined department 





uwvrurno Maws front 


replaced by Robert F. Lewine, former 
eastern program director. Jack Pacey, 
director of public relations and special 
features, and Mitchell DeGroot, man- 
ager of advertising and promotion, 
were replaced by Mr. Accas. 





THOMAS VELOTTA 
Administrative officer 


The others who departed were: 
Donald Buck, director of operations 
for sales and station trafic; William 
Wylie, manager ; 
Walter C. Tepper, chief accountant; 
William Matterne, 0-&-o 
coordinator; Jerome Harrison, eastern 
William 


manager, 


station relations 


stations 


sales manager; Hamilton, 


eastern program and vice 
president Alexander Stronach Jr., who 
headed tv. The latter post will eventu- 
ally be filled. In the interim president 


Robert Kintner is handling it. 


CIGARETTES AGAIN. One of televi- 
sion’s major sponsors had a reef 
threatened in its sails. The Federal 
Trade Commission called on the cig- 
arette industry to stop saying their 
product was “not harmful” or “non- 
irritating.” It asked the makers to re- 
frain from referring to “the throat, 
larynx, lungs, nose or any other part 
of the body,” the “digestion, energy, 
Ads, the FTC 


wound up, should mention only quali- 


” 
nerves or doctors. 


“ 


ty, taste, flavor and enjoyment “and 


other similar matters of opinion.” 































These were specifics in a general 
letter which the Commission sent to 
every cigarette firm proposing adver- 
tising standards, asking the smoke- 
makers’ opinions and suggestions and 
warning them that once a formula was 
approved, violators would be slapped 
—and slapped hard. 

Said the letter: “The spirit in which 
the industry has entered into the ef- 
fort to resolve the scientific questions 
currently presented leads us to the be- 
lief that the industry also is apprecia- 
tive of its added responsibility in the 
matter of advertising ... ” 

The cigarette makers hedged their 
reactions to the letter though most 
claimed they had already weaned the 
prohibited words and thoughts from 
their copy. E. A. Darr, president of 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. (Camel, 
Cavalier, Winston), said, “We are not 
now using any of the claims . . . in 
brand 


effect, our ads for this new 





E. A. DARR 
No claims now 


(Winston) are saying, ‘if you want a 
filter, here’s one.’ ” 

A New York agency man, handling 
one of the Big Four accounts, re- 
marked: “If you'll look at most of the 
cigarette ads today, you'll find they 
are stressing enjoyment and pleasure 
. . » Camel, for example, emphasizes 
that more people smoke that brand; 


Chesterfield’s line is _ satisfaction; 
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Newsfront ecnine: 























Lucky Strike hits taste.” 

Vice president George Weissman of 
Philip Morris explained: “We haven’t 
been using any health claims since last 
January when our whole advertising 
line was changed. So the proposal is 
sort of ex post facto as far as Philip 
Morris is concerned.” 

One company, however, went firmly 
on record: Paul Hahn, president of 
The American Tobacco Co. (Lucky 
Strike, Herbert Tareyton, Pall Mall), 
wrote the FTC: “We believe the ad- 
vertising of our brands is devoid of 
any questionable claims or implica- 
tions. We should, therefore, look with 
favor upon any process that would 
provide an effective means of bringing 
about general adherence to such a 
peliey....°” 

Nevertheless, the potential “adver- 
tising strait jacket” was worrying 
some. Industry executives, on the 
whole, were preparing to do some in- 
tensive legal homework before they 
committed thems~lves. Meanwhile the 
word wes “telecasting as usual.” 


BIGGER coLorR. The big-screen 
color television set small enough to go 
in the average living room and cheap 
enough to fit the average pocketbook 
has moved a step closer. RCA not only 
made good on its promise to show fine 
21-inch color but has thrown in a 
couple of bonus developments as well. 

One, a magnetic field equalizer, re- 
duces the effect of local disturbances 
(such as planes flying over the area). 
The new equalizer has the added 
charm of being less expensive to man- 
ufacture than the magnetic shield or 





DR. ELMER W. ENGSTROM 
Sees simpler color set 
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rim-coil type used heretofore. 

The other innovation is an entirely 
new circuitry which reduces to 28 the 
number of tubes required for the set. 
This major simplification makes it 
possible for the new RCA 21-inch color 
set to be housed in a relatively small 
modern cabinet, much less bulky than 





E. C. ANDERSON 
Optimistic on color 


sets with smaller-sized color tubes 
have been. 

The new receiver draws “less than 
300 watts from the power line,” ac- 
cording to Dr. Elmer W. Engstrom, 
executive vice president, RCA research 
and engineering. 

E. C. Anderson, executive vice 
president, RCA commercial depart- 
ment, said the RCA timetable calls for 
an industry sampling of the 21-inch 
color tube starting November 1 and 
for production in quantity by early 
1955. First sets will be an adaptation 
of the 19-inch receiver (which was 
never put on the market) but will use 
the new 21-inch tube. A few thousand 
of these will be manufactured. 

Price of these first sets, Mr. Ander- 
son announced, will be between $800 
and $900. He added that a $500-list 
price for the 250-square-inch viewing 
area set may be achieved within a 
year after mass production begins. 
Asked when that will be he refused to 
be specific but was optimistic about 
early 1955. 

Brig. General David Sarnoff, RCA 
chairman of the board, talked frankly 
to affiliates in Chicago. “By early 
1955,” he said, “I hope and expect 
that there will be active competition in 
production and sales of color receivers 


so that the public will have a variety 
from which to choose.” 

RCA licensees now have complete 
specifications on each of the new color 
developments. 

The New York Board of Trade 
learned from Frank Folsom, president 
of RCA, that he expected sales of color 
television sets will reach 1,780,000 in 
1956, 3 million in 1957 and 5 million 
in 1958. He saw a total of 10 million 
color receivers in American homes by 
1959. 

Indications that CBS will be next in 
the color spotlight were seen in reports 
that CBS-Hytron would soon announce 
a 22-inch color tube. The story was 
not denied at the Newburyport, Mass., 
or by parent 
Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 


manufacturing plant 


TV IN GREAT BRITAIN. The Brit- 
ish continued to make television news. 
Sir Kenneth Clark, chairman of the 
new Independent Television Authori- 
ty, announced the appointment of Sir 
Robert Brown Fraser, head of the 
Government’s Central Office of Infor- 
mation, as director. general of the ITA 
(TELEVISION AGE, September, 1954). 
Simultaneously, he announced that 
commercial telecasting should start 
next fall. 

At the same time, progress reports 
on a new “guided” wireless wave by 
Professor Harold Barlow and his as- 
sociates at University College, Lon- 
don, presaged the day when the coax- 
ial cable would be replaced for all 
forms of telecommunication. 

The device, still apparently under 
security wraps, is called HO,. It de- 
pends on a 50-year-old discovery that 
a single cylindrical conductor could 
be made to act as a guide or “holding 
surface” for electromagnetic waves. 
High-frequency signals cannot be used 
easily for surface transmission since 
they travel straight up and aren’t re- 
flected back to earth. However, Pro- 
fessor Barlow and his group found 
that they can steer the waves around 
bends by laminating the curve of a 
conduit tube with a series of rings cut 
into the copper. 

In this country, the Bell Labora- 
tories has been working on a similar 
principle. It expects that eventually 
this “new mode of transmission” will 
provide channels capable of carrying 
dozens of tv signals and hundreds of 
*phone conversations simultaneously. 
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Just look at this daily all-star line-up 


5:00 p.m. “Pinky LEE’’—Network kiddies’ show 
that beats competition in Philadel- 
phia by more each rating period. 


5:30 p.m. ““Howpy Doopy’—Tops year after 
year—always holds major share of 
audience in this time period. 


6:00 p.m. “FRONTIER PLAYHOUSE”’—Now fea- 
tures films made for television—‘‘Wild 
Bill Hickok,” “Range Rider,” “Kit 
Carson.” 


6:30 p.m. “AWARD THEATRE”’—WPTZ’s new top 
feature films. 


7:25 p.m. LATEST NEws—Features Taylor 
Grant, the newsmen’s newsman. 


7:30 p.m. NBC ProGrams—Tony Martin, 
Dinah Shore, Eddie Fisher—all top- 
flight shows. 




















WESTINGHOUSE BROADCASTING COMPANY, INC. 


wPtz - kyw, Philadelphia; wez-wBZA + wBz-Tv, Boston; KOKA, Pittsburgh; wowo, Fort Wayne; kex, Portland; xpix, San Francisco 
National Representatives, FREE & PeTrers, Inc.; KPIX represented by THE Katz AGENcy, INc. 







Keystone of this great new audience-building 
strip is “Award Theatre,” an exciting series of 
skillfully edited movies . . . featuring the finest 
films available in television. ‘Frontier Playhouse” 
has always been one of television’s top attractions 
and “Award Theatre” which now follows will 
deliver even bigger audiences. 


“Award Theatre” is designed to hold the high 
number of sets-tuned-in by the junior citizens 
for “Pinky Lee” and ““Howdy Doody,” plus the 
large adult following that regularly watches 
“Frontier Playhouse’ (more than 50°% adult 
viewership!). Advertisers have the advantage of 
purchasing participations adjacent to TV’s choice 
A time at almost '% the cost. 


Among the many stars who will appear on 
“Award Theatre” are: David Farrer, Douglas 
Fairbanks, Jr., Anna Lee, Susan Hayward, Barry 
Fitzgerald, Louis Hayward, Lucille Ball, Kirk 
Douglas, Bing Crosby, Charles Coburn, Valerie 
Hobson, Gregory Peck, Bette Davis, Ronald 
Coleman, Celeste Holm, Charles Laughton, 
James Stewart. 


This new early evening line-up is another 
example of the audience-building programming 
that continues to make WPTZ your best buy 
by far—in Philadelphia television. 

For availabilities call Alexander W. Dannen- 
baum, Jr., WPTZ Commercial Manager, at 
LOcust 4-5500, or Eldon Campbell, WBC Na- 
tional Sales Manager, PLaza 1-2700, New York. 


WPT 


CHANNEL 3 


500 





first in television 
in Philadelphia 
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More than half of all brewers who 
are using television today are solving 
their sales problems with mystery- 


drama programs! 


Now you can sponsor one of the 


most popular mysteries of all time, 


The Whistler 


in a new series of television films 
which have been specifically tailored 
to meet the exacting standards of 


the brewing industry. 


A high-rated radio series for ten 
years, a movie series with four hits 
to its credit, THe WHISTLER stars 
big-name, big-audience Hollywood 
talent in 26 half-hours, written and 


produced for a family audience. 


And it’s available at low cost for 
your exclusive sponsorship in a 
single market or throughout your 
entire distribution area on the tele- 


vision stations you select. 


So see for yourself the best way to 
sell beer. Call your nearest CBS 
Television Film Sales representative 
and he’ll set up a private showing 


of THE WHISTLER. 


CBS TELEVISION 


FI LM SA I UE S with sales 


offices in New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
Boston, Atlanta, Detroit, Dallas, St. Louis, 
San Francisco, Memphis. Distributor in 


Canada: S.W.Caldwell Ltd., Toronto. 
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Putting a head on sales 


is television 


ometimes the beer industry, like the mid- 
Sey night bartender who stands behind his 
spigot and just listens, seems notably close- 
mouthed. And it is, in fact, secretive. Brand 
formulas are buried cellar-deep, often are 
known only by father and son. Fermentation, 
from yeast to charcoal chips, is a covered if not 
concealed process. Even when the end product, 
peppery with hops, is placed on the open market, 
it is often sold in closed cases of amber 
colored bottles (to prevent further fermenta- 
tion). Nevertheless, brewers are as talkative as 
they are unanimous about one facet of their in- 
dustry: Television sells beer. 

It is difficult to measure the exact sales that 
result from television advertising. For one thing, 
brewers spread their budgets into just about all 
areas, with a traditional emphasis on periodical 
insertions and point-of-sale displays. And while 








they are justly noted for the “good feeling” with 
which they exchange non-competitive informa- 
tion, they are not known for wide open adver- 
tising books. But, according to a just-completed 
TELEVISION AGE survey (which anticipates a 
Congressional request for the same information, 
due Jan. 1), last year brewers spent an esti- 
mated $37 million of their advertising and sales 
promotion total, $125 million, on television. 

What’s more, 72 per cent of the answers indi- 
cated brewers intend to maintain—if not in- 
crease—their tv budgets in 1955. Well over half 
of those definitely count on spending more. 

The step-up is not news to anyone who knows 
the difference between yeast and oast (a hop 
kiln): Since 1949, the beer-makers have in- 
creased newspaper insertions by about 15 per 
cent; network radio, 33 per cent, and network 
television, 2200 per cent. But it is local, not net- 
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work, video that pulls the tv load. 
While 56 per cent of all breweries used 
tv last year, only four per cent bought 


network time. 

How much beer does this approach 
to advertising sell? Enough to rank 
brewing as the nation’s 13th industry, 
roughly two-thirds the size of auto- 
mobile manufacture. Last year, for 
example, consumers spent just over 
$5 billion to quench their thirst with 
86 million barrels of brew, a national 
gulp that added a cool $1 billion to 
Internal Revenue collections. On a per 
capita basis, every American adult 
drank almost 17 gallons of the amber 
ambrosia. (In Wisconsin, still the 
capital of the industry, the average 
man was ten gallons thirstier.) 

Since many of them have used tele- 
vision since the beginning (when only 
bars had sets), brewers have had a 
good chance to evaluate the medium. 
Here are some of their experiences, 
taken from the TELEVISION AGE study: 
e Blatz Brewing Co., Milwaukee, re- 
ports tv has “ranked high” in its ad- 
vertising thinking and has, as a result, 
been used “from the very beginning.” 


Previously, Blatz has backed such net- 
work shows as Roller Derby (ABC- 
TV), Broadway Open House (NBC- 





TV) and Amos ’n’ Andy (CBS Televi- 
sion). “Because our distribution pat- 
tern has made network programming 
wasteful,” consumer advertising man- 
ager E. S. Jaques explains, Blatz now 
uses spot placement. 

In the past year it has bought a 10- 
minute newscast five nights a week on 
WMRB-TV Jacksonville, Fla. a 15- 
minute gossip commentary, also across 
the board, on wBBM-Tv Chicago and a 
full hour of weekly dance music on 
wow-tv Omaha. Currently, Blatz has 
a half-hour syndicated drama series 
twice weekly on WTMJ-TV Milwaukee, 
wBAY-TvV Green Bay and WKOW-TV 
Madison, plus a 5-minute sports sum- 
mary six nights per week on WCAN-TV 
Milwaukee. Spot announcements have 
been placed on another 18 television 
stations. 


Dollars Going Up 


The Blatz tv budget this year is 
$867,000, and the company plans next 
year to increase even that figure. “Sur- 
veys and advertising studies,” Mr. 
Jaques says, “have convinced us that 
tv advertising—as we are using it— 
has probably been the most dramatic 
and effective single advertising medi- 
um in selling a thought or an idea to 


the consuming public.” 

Commercials in all Blatz programs 

—and even in some spots—are han- 
dled live because the brewery feels the 
“real strength” of tv lies in “the in- 
timacy of personal contact.” Advertis- 
ing is handled by William H. 
Weintraub. 
e The National Brewing Co., Balti- 
more, has used television since 1947, 
is spending about $1.5 million of its 
ad budget on video this year, will in- 
crease television next year when it 
cpens new markets. 

National Brewing has been saturat- 
ing its markets with television—as 
with beer: In Baltimore, for example, 
it sponsors the Baltimore Orioles, 
special sporting events, a daily five- 
minute sports show, a_ one-hour 
wrestling program and a_ half-hour 
film show, both weekly, and also uses 
ID’s. In Washington, it carries solo 
sponsorship also of the Washington 
Nationals, a series of 20-second spots, 
a half-hour film weekly and, from 
Baltimore, the one-hour of wrestling. 
Similar patterns have been followed in 
North and South Carolina, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia and Florida. Kenyon 


& Eckhardt is the agency. 


e Bohemian Breweries, Inc., Boise, is 
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the only resident brewery in the state, 
and its entire production is distributed 
within Idaho. Although it has not used 
tv much over a year, it was among the 
first to buy when television arrived, 
July 12, 1953. 

Bohemian experimented at the start 
with three 15-minute programs (one 
variety show seen twice weekly, plus 
a sports program). The variety format 
payed off so soundly that the sports 
program was dropped in favor of two 
more of the musical type. At the start 
of the summer, Bohemian (through 
Cline Advertising Service, Boise) con- 
solidated its time to sponsor two half- 
hour syndicated dramas. The result 
has been so good that the brewery is 
now shopping for another syndicated 
film. It is also using ID’s for a special 
draught-beer promotion. 

With 40 per cent of its budget in 
television now, Bohemian plans to in- 
1955 
“to meet the competitive situation.” 
e The sports format has paid off 
handsomely for Goebel Brewing Co., 
Detroit, whose president, Edwin J. 
Anderson, considers it a “primary” 
The 
brewery bought the first sponsored 
television program in Michigan when 


crease television even more in 


medium “for increasing sales.” 


wwJ-tv Detroit went on the air in 


1947- 
has been sponsoring that team on tv 
ever since. Further, Goebel backs that 
schedule up with the Detroit Lions pro 





a Detroit Tigers game—and 


football games, plus harness racing, all 
through Brooke, Smith, French & Dor- 
rance, Detroit. 


“Consistent” Spots 


In addition, Goebel this year placed 
Duffy’s Tavern in selected markets and 
has been a “consistent user” of spot 
announcements. For spots, Goebel uses 
its rooster trademark in an animated 
puppet series, produced by Joop Gee- 
sink in Amsterdam, Holland. 

e Pabst Brewing Co. of Chicago, con- 
siders its advertising data competitive 
information. What the company thinks 
of television is evident, however: It 
has sponsored the Pabst Blue Ribbon 
Bouts (Warwick & Legler) on CBS 
Television continuously since Septem- 
ber 1950, now carries the matches live 
or 101 stations (plus San Juan and 
And for the first 


months of this year, Pabst was re- 


Honolulu). six 
portedly the top advertiser among 
breweries, ranking 48th among na- 
tional spenders. Interestingly, $1.3 
million of a total $1.6-million ad bud- 





Dov/ 


get went into network television. Pabst 
also uses “intensive” spot drives from 
time to time, currently considers spot 
television a “major factor” in launch- 
ing its new, canned, carbonated cola 
drink. 

e Jacob Ruppert Brewery, New York, 
was in poor financial health in 1950 
its fourth consecutive 
losses hit $1.5 million. In the fall of 
that year, it started television with 
Jerry Lester on NBC-TV, has been us- 
ing the 
since. Results: Last year, Ruppert was 
the 9th producer of beer in the U. 5S. 
and, as a local—not national 


when year of 


medium increasingly ever 


distrib- 
uter, proud of ranking No. 1 in New 
England. In fact, 10 
starting tv, Rupert was realizing a 
profit of nearly $500,000. 
Although the success story is 


months after 


not 


television’s alone (Ruppert replaced 
its heavy-bodied formula, in use since 
about 1867, with a new, lighter brew 
and adopted a highly saleable trade- 
mark, Father Knickerbocker), the fact 
that Ruppert managed to introduce a 
totally new product so quickly and 
effectively is largely television’s credit. 
The tv campaign has been targeted at 
adults, slotted in late evening hours 


(Continued on page 82) 
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Ramar, tv’s only jungle show, is on its second series 
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The Colmans and a friend in the $4-million Halls of Ivy 





dward Small had been making 
movies for 30 years; Milton 


Gordon was an expert in motion pic- 


ture and television financing; Michael 
Sillerman was a salesman extraordin- 
aire. When they hung out their shingle 
together as Television Programs of 
America, independent distributor of 
films for television, the tv gods smiled. 
With the three major requisites of 
entertainment success under one roof, 






how could they miss? 

At the end of their first 12 months, 
that smile was a broad happy grin. 
TPA had shored up $8.6 million in 
sales already. Some 70,000 half-hours 
of programming had been sold in 880 
markets; the field sales staff had mush- 
roomed from four to 40 and was still 
growing. 

TPA had eight series on its books 
—five already on the air, one to debut 
later this month and two still in the 
shooting stage. Ramar of the Jungle, 
its first property, in fact, was on its 
second series, with $1 million in sales 
already recorded. 

The film distributor has three re- 
quirements for its output: 1) novelty, 
2) pre-acceptance and 3) overall 
balance. TPA chooses its product as 
much on the basis of the man pro- 
ducing it as on the subject itself. Ac- 
cording to president Gordon the pro- 
ducer must be someone the triumvirate 
would want to do business with. As 
for choosing the property, they “fly 
by the seat of their pants.” The firm 


Triple-threat 


Production, financing 


and selling know-how catapult 
TPA into the top brackets 


in Just one year 





tries to buy “cheap seed”—in other 
words, what is not being oversown so 
that at harves:-time, no one else will 
be selling that particular product. 
(Ramar, for instance, is the only 
jungle program on the air.) 

It also sticks to subjects of tested 
popularity in other fields. (The Afri- 
can Queen, Mogambo, Frank Buck’s 
books, etc. testify to the ready ac- 
ceptance for jungle stories.) 

TPA has three types of production 
arrangements, too: 1) producing and 
distributing its own; 2) distributing 
for independent producers; and 3) 
co-producing with and distributing for 
an independent maker. At times TPA 
invests in the independent produc- 
tions. This might comprise an interest 
in the film or it might be merely a 
repayable loan. Sometimes, Gordon 
explains, the most important thing is 
to get the product rolling. 


Lots and Lots 


The tv-film distributor has extensive 
production facilities for its own pic- 
tures—five sound stages at the post- 
war Motion Picture Center in Holly- 
wood plus studio space at KTTV Los 
Angeles. When “location” shooting is 
appropriate, crews hit the road. For 
example, Captain Gallant of the For- 
‘eign Legion (produced, by Frantel, 
Inc.), starring Buster Crabbe and his 
son, Cuffy, is being shot on location 
in North Africa. Final scenes will be 
made in Paris. (Twenty of the 39 half 





Movie-maker Smail 








Financier Gordon 


hours are done so far, and marketing 
is about to start.) 

TPA sells its series on an annual 
basis. There are 26 half-hours of 
Ramar per series, sold for 52 tele- 
casts. Lassie, co-produced by TPA and 
Robert Maxwell, is a 26 half-hour 
series sold for 52 weeks. Captain 
Gallant and Halls of Ivy are each 39 
half-hour ser.es so'd for 52 weeks; 
Ellery Queen consists of 32 half-hou:s 
for the year. 


A Full Measure 


Two of the series, though, do not 
call for repeats. The Family Next 
Door, the first filmed soap opera, 
which TPA is co-producing with 
Bernard Prockter, will offer 260 
quarter-hours, a full five-a-week 52- 
week complement. (Five are completed, 
so far.) And Your Star Showcase 
with Edward Arnold as host has 52 
half-hours for a full year’s program- 
ming. On since last January, Showcase 
has grossed $750,000 so far. 

Actually, Star Showcase is nothing 
more than the General Electric Theatre 
and Jeweler’s Showcase series, both 
produced by Sovereign Productions, 
which TPA re-edited and prefaced 
w:th an introduction by Edward 
Arnold. Originally network programs, 
the GE Theatre appeared in 55 mark- 
ets, Jeweler’s Showcase in 22. Since 
Your Star Showcase is now in 135 


markets, with perhaps 65 more in the 
offing, the duplication is slight. 
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Despite TPA’s avowed purpose of 
supplying local advertisers with top- 
grade entertainment at prices they can 
pay (“The life blood of syndication 
its raison d’etre—is to bring the local 
guy programming he couldn't other- 
wise get,” says Gordon), its two big- 
gest deals so far have been national. 
Lassie was bought by Campbell Soup 
Co. through BBD&O for 7 p.m.-Sun- 
day airing over the CBS Television 
network in 90 markets. The price: $1 
m.ji.on. And the  situation-comedy 
Halls of Ivy, a tv version of the prize- 
winning radio program _ starring 
Ronald Colman and his wife, Benita 
Hume, which starts Oct. 19 over CBS 
Television, will be co-sponsored by 
International Harvester Co. (Leo 
Burnett) and National Biscuit Co. 
(McCann-Erickson) at 8:30 p.m. on 
Tuesdays. The total spent by the two 
backers: $4 million. 


Bigger and Better 


On network Halls of Ivy is going 
into 100 markets. Harvester plans to 
place it in 150-200 more on a spot 
basis. In addition to being one of the 
largest film deals in tv, it is Har- 
vester’s first venture into the medium 
—distinctly a plunge rather than a 
step. 

TPA claims that Halls of Ivy is tv's 
first literate program, It certainly 
boasts a number of top-drawer credits: 
Norman MacLeod and William Cam- 


(Continued on page 52) 






















































The big wheel 
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Five months “new, ’ 
the Bryan Houston agency is rolling 
into the bigtime 


Story board conference: vp’s Schachte and Bennett and tv producer Chet Kulesza 





“The big wheel run by faith; 
The little wheel run 
by the grace of God.” 


hese two lines from the famous 

Negro spiritual, Zekiel Saw the 
W heel, effectively sum up Bryan Hous- 
ton’s philosophy and could even be 
construed as the keystone of the agen- 
cy which bears his name. “If the big 
wheel sets right,” says burly Bryan 
Houston in his slow southern drawl, 
“vou can make all the little mistakes 
you want.” He makes as many—or as 
few—little mistakes as any other agen- 
cy, but Bryan Houston, Inc., linear 
descendant of Sherman & Marquette’s 
New York branch, is a thriving $20- 
million enterprise. 

For the big wheel sets right for all 
his clients: The products they make 
fulfill a real need. Bryan Houston has 
two instant coffees. (Says he: “Instant 
coffees have taken over about 30 per 
cent of the coffee business in the past 
six or eight years. There were 10 
brands immediately after the war. To- 
day there are 140. Obviously the 
housewife wants them.”) The agency 
has eight Colgate-Palmolive products. 
Again the big wheel is right: Toiletries 
are “musts” in every household. A 
third account, J. P. Stevens & Co., fills 
an equally important need—textiles. 


Please and Prosper 


The basic requirements for any cor- 
poration, according to Mr. Houston, 
are 1) to make money, and 2) to pro- 
vide satisfaction for its employes and 
the community. Some 10,000 corpora- 
tions start up each month. Of them, a 
mere 20 per cent survive. To Mr. 
Houston, the surprising thing is not 
that 80 per cent drop by the wayside 
but that one-fifth give enough service 
to the community so the community 
says, “Stay on.” For the American 
public, he affirms, is far more cruel 
than the Federal Trade Commission. 
“The FTC only fines you; the Ameri- 
can public can put you out of busi- 
ness.” And it’s up to advertising to see 
that it doesn’t. 

“Advertising,” says Bryan Houston, 
“has brought more honesty to Ameri- 
can business than all the laws in the 
world have brought to all other coun- 
tries.” He prides himself on being a 
capitalist and a history student; he 
prides his agency on offering technical 














»head Templeton and the boss pick a package 








competence (“We don’t believe in ‘en- 
tertaining’ ad men”) and intellectual 
integrity when you're 
handling other people’s money”). Most 
ulcers, he adds, come because creative 
people would rather “write an immor- 
tal novel or be a diplomatic attaché in 
Denmark than do an honest job of 
making people prosperous.” 


(“Important 


Bryan Houston and his agency are 
devoted to helping make people pros- 
perous. They helped do so already for 
The Nestle Co. (Nescafé and Nestle’s 
Instant Coffee) and Colgate; they are 
doing so for J. P. Stevens; and they 
are rich with plans for Park & Tilford 
Distillers Corp. (Private Stock and 
Kentucky Bred bourbon), which just 
joined up. 

How do they do it and why does it 
work? 

The first item on the Bryan Houston 
agenda is: Find the truth. Experience 
has shown that the manufacturer’s 
mental picture of his product is usu- 
ally quite different from the custom- 
er’s. But it’s the customer’s view that 
produces the sales. Then find a way to 
“reach the mostes’ for the leastes’,” the 
proper medium for the proper audi- 
ence. For example, the media depart- 
ment, under vice president Harold 
Dobberteen, has just completed a mas- 
sive county-by-county media study, 
several months in the making, which 
shows precisely what percentage of the 
market in a given area is reached by 
each publication, radio and tv station. 
Off the presses a short two months, it’s 





already being revised and updated. 
Today the proper medium is fre- 
quently television. Some 40 per cent 
of the agency’s billings are from tv, a 
20 per cent hike over one year ago. 
The copy department, which pro- 
duces both print and broadcast mes- 
sages, asks itself two questions: 1) 
What’s the right thing to say? and 2) 
How do we say it? The answer to the 
first sets the theme of the entire cam- 
paign. The department, headed by 
Purdon, 


translates the print theme into tv-radio 


copy chief Roger usually 
commercials, although sometimes the 
path runs the other way. 

Animation is often the answer to 
the second question. Says Purdon: “It 
reduces complications to utter simpli- 
city through symbols.” But if a per- 
sonality can be identified with the 
product, “You’re in clover.” 

Meanwhile the merchandise depart- 
ment, under vice president Jesse O. 
Bickmore, has not only been working 
ahead product by product (sometimes 
as much as a year) by asking itself: 
1) Where do we want to be by the end 
of 1955? 2) How logical and honest 
is this goal? 3) What are the chances 
of reaching it? It also picks up the 
campaign after it is “ready to roll” to 
help translate the theme into sales: The 
department gives the client’s sales staff 
a “gimmick” that will help move the 
product off the shelves and into the 
customer’s home. 

The research department, headed by 
vice president Frederick L. Ryner, 
handles market studies, copy and prod- 
uct tests. Sometimes it takes on jobs 
for clients with no research staffs of 
their own. For major surveys, the field 
work is farmed out, but all tabulation 
is done in the Bryan Houston offices. 
The agency has an IBM room with 
three International Business Machines’ 
mechanical brains—a key-punch ma- 
chine, a counter-sorter and a printer 
—to reduce tabulating to one-tenth the 
time it would normally take. 


Polling Pioneer 


Research-wise, Bryan Houston is 


also very proud of being the first 
agency client of Gallup & Robinson. 
Back in 1951, Houston asked the re- 
search firm to conduct a_ tv-impact 
study to find out how much people re- 
member of the 
major discovery was that when the 


tv commercials. A 





























star of the show delivers the message, 
a higher percentage of viewers recall 
it the next day. (This information has 
been put to good use in both the Halo 
end Nescafé campaigns.) 

For its overall approach, the Bryan 
Houston agency uses the “product 
group” system. Representatives of ac- 
count management, tv-radio, research, 
copy, media and merchandising work 
as a unit on each product of each ac- 
count, much as plans boards do. 


Plans in Preparation 


The J. P. 


with executive vice president Harry 


Stevens account group, 


W. Bennett Jr. in charge, is working 
hard on plans. So far Stevens hes dip- 
ped experimentally into tv with spots 
on the west coast. National plans are 
yet to be set but will probably kick off 
with more announcements. 

The Nestle Co., one of the two ma- 
jor accounts which Houston acquired 






















Bryan Houston: “The wheel sets right” 


when he bought out Sherman & Mar- 
quette last May (TELEVISION AGE, June 
1954), is spending more on television 
than on any other single medium, 
twice as much as when it came to the 
agency early in 1952. 

Nestle’s Instant Coffee, under vice 
president F. Winslow Stetson Jr., 
which made its debut in Detroit in 
June 1952, has been adding tv time as 
distribution spreads, using one-minute 
and 20-second spots and participations 
on local women’s shows. The company 
braved the New York market for its 
new brand last February with spots on 
wnsT (Today), wor-tv (Ted Steele) 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Blackout for 
television ? 


Washington’s fear of “circus” conduct threatens to censor the publitght 


he great majority of editors of 
major newspapers have come of 
age in their views about freedom of 
access for television and radio news- 


men. 

It has been just twenty-one years 
since reporters for the networks were 
barred from the Senate and House 






Press Galleries because many editors 
then feared the networks’ ability to 
broadcast within minutes the news 
which they could not print for hours. 

But today over 75 per cent of the 
nation’s top editors agree that the tele- 
vision camera should not be excluded 
from congressional hearings. 

“It’s the people’s business,” says 
John D. Pennekamp, associate editor 
of the Miami Herald. 

“Radio and tv are as much a part 
of ‘the people must be informed’ pic- 
ture as any other medium,” executive 
editor Ben Maidenburg of the Akron 
Beacon-Journal believes. 

“The principle that applies to news- 
papers applies to all communication 
media—including tv,” says Harry S. 
Ashmore, executive editor of the Little 
Rock Arkansas Gazette. 

“Even congressmen must recognize 
progress,” was the pithy comment of 
R. P. Early, editor of the [Indianapolis 
Star. 

Opponents of television censorship 
were just as hard hitting, if not as 
numerous. 

“Television gives a distorted im- 
pression of official business because 
the participants, with millions of eyes 
upon them, become actors—and most 
of them hams,” remarks J. D. Fergu- 
son, editor and president of the Mil- 
waukee Journal. 


“Federal Judge Harold Medina (on 
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tv) said everything I'd say but better: 
lights, equipment and hamming,” Lee 
Ettleson, executive editor of the Chi- 
cago American, added. 

There have always been enlightened 
editors who have felt that the Consti- 
tutional guarantee of freedom of the 
press meant freedom for all media of 
information. But it has been a slow 
step-by-step progress from that day in 
the spring of 1933 when NBC report- 
ers were forced to sit in the visitors’ 
galleries to get the news. A careful 
check of 150 top editors by TELEVvI- 
SION AGE reveals a sympathetic feeling 
toward brother newsgatherers. 

The question asked was: “Do you 
believe that television cameras should. 
or should not, be excluded from con- 
gressional hearings?” More than half 
of the editors answering backed up 
iheir “yes” or “no” opinion with edi- 
torial argument. 


William B. Smart, editor of the edi- 
torial page, Desert News & Salt Lake 
Telegram, commented: “ . . . it is im- 
possible to answer this question so 
simply. In general I uphold the right 
of television to bring Congressional 
hearings before the public. In the pres- 
ent case at issue, the Watkins hearings, 
however, I believe it was entirely cor- 
rect to ban the cameras, this being a 





judicial function.” 


“The televising of a Congressional 
investigation should be left to the dis- 
cretion of the committee holding the 
investigation,” said Harry C. Withers, 
executive editor of the Dallas News. 
“Public officials should not deny the 
public access to public information 
through any established communica- 


tion service except in the interest of 
justice and security.” 

Reed Sarratt, editorial director of 
the Winston-Salem Journal, declares: 
“I do not believe there is a direct com- 
parison between a newspaper reporter, 
with his notebook and pencil, and a 
television reporter, with his camera 
and kleig lights. The one is unobtrusive 
in performing his job. The other is os- 
tentatious, and interferes with the con- 
duct of such hearings.” 
themselves as 


Several expressed 


favoring hearings open to television 


and at the same time warned camera- 


-men to mind their manners. 


E. C. Hoyt, managing editor of the 
Cedar Gazette, added the 
double-edged warning “ . . . but tv 
cameramen 


Rapids 
cameras and _ newsreel 
should not be allowed to louse up the 


proceedings any more than still cam- 
eramen are allowed in a courtroom 
during a trial. Television and newsreel 
cameramen too often have horrible 
manners.” 

T. R. Waring, editor of the Charles- 
ton, S. C., News & Courier, believes: 
“Efforts should be made to keep me- 
chanics inconspicuous and to dis- 
courage principals from mugging.” 

Voting in favor of admitting televi- 
sion cameras, Basil L. Walters, execu- 


tive editor of the Chicago News added: 
“Care should be taken, however, so 
that the hearings can be conducted 
with a minimum of ‘mechanical’ inter- 
ference.” 

Robert E. Notson, managing editor 
of the Portland Oregonian, voted to 
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admit tv cameras with the remark: 
“We do not think that tv should be 
admitted to all hearings under all cir- 
cumstances but we believe that it is a 
new dimension of the informational 
picture and that whatever abuses may 
now exist will be corrected by future 
experience.” 

Whether fear of the possible distrac- 
tion of television was behind the 
barring of both broadcast media from 






the recent Senate hearings on censure 
charges against Senator McCarthy or, 
as has been argued, the ruling was 
made to keep participants from testi- 





fying to the public rather than the 
committee, is an unanswerable ques- 
tion. Even those unsympathetic toward 
television admit the accuracy of its 
reporting. 

Back in 1933 when radio reporters 
were first denied admission to the 
Capitol Press Galleries, the ban did not 
even slow down the networks. News of 
the important legislation being passed 
by the historic first session under 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
flashed out regularly. 

On several occasions the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee headquar- 
ters was turned over to NBC for tem- 
porary studio purposes through efforts 
of the late Sen. Royal S. Copeland of 
New York. There were other “friend- 
ly” congressmen who helped the radio 
newsmen, but their number was few 
at that time. 

Sentiment began to change with the 
world-shaking developments in Europe 
during the Thirties. Most Americans 








ight to see government in action— on television 


turned first to their radios for the on- 
the-spot news from Berlin, Rome, Paris 
and London. 

Many of the leading newspapers, 
following the ancient adage, “If you 
can’t beat ’em, join ’em,” started get- 
ting into the radio and later, the tele- 
vision, business. Now a_ substantial 
percentage of broadcast media are 
newspaper-owned. 


From time to time there were skir- 


mishes between those opposed to and 
those in favor of freedom of access for 
radio and television reporters, but the 
trend toward equal treatment with the 
press continued, Separate galleries for 
television and radio were set up in both 
the House and Senate. Today 135 cor- 
respondents, representing 47 stations, 
networks or program services are ac- 
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credited for admission. In addition, 


television and radio recording studios 
are maintained by Congress for the 
use of Senators and Representatives. 

But while radio adds only sound to 
the printed word, television enables 
all to see as well as hear. It can roam 


at will, through its telescopic eye, to 






study particular persons in an audi- 
ence or to follow their movements. 
The recent Army-McCarthy hearings 
brought much of the criticism of tele- 
vision into focus. The charge that the 
hearings were conducted in a “circus” 
atmosphere was admitted to some de- 
gree even by the supporters of televi- 
sion. But these admissions were ac- 
companied by rebuttal charges that the 
“circus” atmosphere was caused by the 
committee principals and the witnesses 


rather than the television cameras, 
which simply reported what went on 
in front of their lenses. 


During testimony before the Senate 
Rules Committee last June on his reso- 
lution to establish a code of fair pro- 
cedures for Congressional investiga- 
tions, Sen. Thomas C. Hennings Jr. 
(D., Mo.) was concerned with “cer- 
tain inherent difficulties incident to 
television coverage.” He did not men- 
tion radio. 

“We must remember,” he told the 
committee, “that when the Senate 
holds hearings it is not staging a dra- 
matic presentation for the edification 
of the television audience, nor is it 
holding an elocution contest to dis- 
cover who among the members of the 
committee is the most clever or the 
most gifted in histronics. We are not 
trying and should not try to compete 
with John’s Other Wife or Suspense 
or Dragnet. 

“A committee should be trying to 
get at the facts—the truth—with a 
minimum of distraction during the 
course of its work. In the final analy- 
sis, the only reason for televising pro- 
ceedings at all is to promote a better 


informed citizenry in our democracy 
and to give the public a true picture of 
the Congress. If the televised hearings 
take on the aspect of amateur theatri- 
cals this purpose will be defeated.” 

The only reason for televising pro- 
ceedings, according to Sen. Hennings, 
is “to promote a better informed citi- 
zenry ... and to give the public a true 
picture of the Congress.” 

Ignoring Constitutional guarantees 


(Continued on page 71) 
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factor 


Big or little, rich or poor — 


all stations average 30 hours 


ilm is the factor that is becoming 
more important almost daily in 
television programming. 

Whether a station has top power 
in a first-ten market or is a struggling 
newcomer with only 10,000 viewe:s 
to call its own, the chances are that 
at least thirty of its “on-the-air” hours 
are filled by handy and acceptable 
film fare. 

It isn’t only the new stations that 
rely heavily on film. Take the long- 
established pre-freeze stations as an 
example. They are on the air an aver- 
age of 112.9 hours each week. More 
than 31 of those hours are film. Only 
27.5 hours are programmed live. (The 
other 55 are filled by the networks.) 

Those and many other facts about 
film are revealed in a_ nation-wide 
survey just completed by TELEVISION 
AGE. More than a third of all the sta- 
tions on the air cooperated in the 
research. They included instances of 
every size and type of market, and 
of both vhf and uhf bands. 

The typical television station, wiih 
which every manager may want to 
compare his own programming, is on 
the air 83.4 hours each week. Of this 
time 36.5 hours are programmed by 
networks, 17.4 hours are live and 29.5 
hours are on film (see table I). 

If a station is “average,” only 20 
per cent of its programming is live 
while 36 per cent is on film. Network 
programs fill the other 44 per cent of 
its time on the air. 

Stations in the uhf band have a 
short programming week of only 65.4 
hours. Just about half of this, or 32.7 
hours, is film. Networks furnish only 
20.4 hours, while 12.3 hours are pre- 
sented live to uhf audiences. 
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New stations, on the air six months 
or less, show a programming pattern 
very similar to that of the “u’s” with 
a programming week of 64.8 hours, 
28.8 hours on film, 15.1 hours live 
and 20.9 network. 

Classes of stations have been divided 
according to the Class A one-hour 
rate since this is a nearly infallible 
indicator of market size and station 
power. 

An interesting point appears im- 
mediately when stations are so classi- 
fied. Outlets in the $1,000-and-over 
Class-A-rate category program an 
average of 117.2 hours a weeks. The 
next lower class selected, over $500 
and less than $1,000, is on the air 
105.8 hours, while the over-$250 and 
less-than-$501 outlet programs only 
78.5 hours. The lowest class, under 
$250, programs only 62 hours a week, 
less than the average new station or 


the uhf’s. 
Network and Live 


The same classifications show a 
similar decline in network hours with 
the largest stations using the network 
58.6 hours; the next, 56.3 hours; sta- 
tions in the $250 to $501 Class A di- 
vision, 34.8 hours, and the smallest 
stations, 20.4 hours. 

Live programming drops from 27.5 
hours for the biggest stations each 
week to 11.6 hours for the smallest. 

Film programming remains amaz- 
ingly constant with the biggest sta- 
tions using 31.1 hours of film each 
week and the smallest 30 hours. This 
is in spite of the great difference in 
overall programming time. Of course, 
when these figures are reduced to per- 
centages differences are emphasized. 


of film programming each week 


Results show that small stations de- 
vote 49 per cent of their time to film 
while the large use only 26 per cent; 
but even this smaller percentage (for 
stations with Class A hourly rates 
above $1,000) indicates how impor- 
tant station management 
film programming. 

The second section of the TELE- 
VISION AGE survey was devoted to the 
use of feature films by television sta- 
tions (see table II). 


considers 


This staple of television diet has 
become so popular that every week 
more than 3,000 complete films are 
shown to the tv audience. Here again, 


‘as in overall film programming, the 


number used by all classes of stations 
is strikingly similar. 

The average station in the nation 
11.6 complete one-hour (or 
longer) feature films each week while 
uhf stations, the greatest users, show 


uses 


13 films weekly. Pre-freeze stations use 
12.4 feature films, and stations on the 
air less than six months use only 10.8 
films. 

Classified by station size, largest 
stations use 12.5 feature films while 
the smallest use 11.2, a difference of 
just over one complete feature a week. 

Selling feature films to sponsors is 
handled by most stations principally 
on a participation basis, although 
some stations prefer the one-sponsor 
film. Most stations do some of both 
with participating sponsors outnum- 
bering one-sponsor films about 5 to 1. 

Average for all stations is 1.2 fea- 
ture films each week sold to one spon- 
sor while 5.9 films are sold partici- 
pating. Pre-freeze stations in the same 
categories show 2 films sold to one 

(Continued on page 46) 

















I, Average week’s programming for classes of stations 


class A | over over class A | stations 
pre- hour $500, $250, hour on air stations 
all freeze rate over| less tham less than| rate $250 less than} in uhf 
stations | stations | $1,000 $1,001 $501 or less 6 months| band 





$3.4 | 112.9 117.2) 105.8 78.5) 62.0| 64.8 | 65.4 
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2. Week’s feature film programming for classes of stations 


class A over class A | stations 
pre- hour $500, $250, hour on air 
all freeze rate over, less than rate $250} less than 
stations | stations | $1,000 $1001 or less 6 months 
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syndicated film and film announcements 


class A | over over class A | stations 
pre- hour $500, $250, hour on air stations 
all freeze rate oven less than| less thani rate $250 less than | in uhf 
stations stations} $1,000 $1,001 $501 or less 6 months| band 
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EXCLUSIVE: 


Frank Folsom 
looks abroad... 











Frank M. Folsom was born May 14, 1894, in Sprague, 
Washington, the son of Anna Wilson Folsom and Edward P. 
Folsom. He began his business career with the Lipman Wolfe 
Dept. Store, Portland, in 1910. In 1913 he became an appren- 
tice buyer at Hale Brothers, San Francisco, and in 1914 joined 
Weinstock & Lubin in Sacramento. 


In 1917 he entered the Air Service, returning to Weinstock 
& Lubin after the war. He rejoined Hale Brothers and in 
1928 became a director and general manager, four years later 
resigning to join Montgomery Ward & Co. as manager of 
Pacific Coast Operations. In 1933 Mr. Folsom became vice 
president in charge of merchandising and a director. In 1940 
he resigned to become executive vice president of Goldblatt 
Brothers, of Chicago. He was one of the first industrialists to 
enter government service prior to World War II, joining the 
National Defense Advisory Commission as assistant coordi- 
nator of purchases in 1940. In 1941 he was appointed assist- 
ant chief in charge of procurement in the Office of Procure- 
ment and Materiel and special assistant to the under secretary 
of the Navy. He served as chatrman‘of the Procurement Policy 
Board of the War Production Board. He was awarded the 
Distinguished Civilian Service Award and the Medal for Merit. 

Mr. Folsom joined RCA as a director and vice president in 
charge of the RCA-Victor Division on Jan. 1, 1944. He was 
elected executive vice-president in charge of the RCA-Victor 
Division on June 1, 1945, and became the fourth president of 
the parent company on Jan. 1, 1949. He also sits as a director 
of NBC. Mr. Folsom is an officer of a number of corporations 
and is active in many nationally significant organizations. 
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In the following interview one of 
the world’s outstanding industrialists 
gives TELEVISION AGE his ideas on the 
influence television may exert on the 
international scene. As president of 
RCA, Mr. Folsom has played a promi- 
nent part in introducing television in 
Europe, and, as a private citizen, he 
has become an expert on political 
problems of the continent. His inform- 
ed opinions are worthy of careful 
study. 


RCA has pioneered in introducing 
black-and-white television, first in 
the United States, and later in 
other parts of the world. Do you 
find public reaction to television 
in foreign countries about the 
same, or different from that when 
it was first introduced here? 


Enthusiastic reaction has marked 
the introduction of television by RCA 
in every foreign country where it has 
been demonstrated. However, because 
of a great many factors, mostly eco- 
nomic, the initial reaction generally 
has not resulted to date in the wide- 
spread acceptance and use of the me- 
dium as it did in the United States. 
In the first place, the economies of 
most foreign countries present a for- 
midable obstacle to mass circulation 
of television. Then, too, television in 
many countries abroad is government 
owned and operated and non-competi- 
tive. But even allowing for other na- 
tions’ trailing us in television, the 
potentialities’of tv as a means of com- 
munications on an international scale 
excite the imagination. 


Your closed circuit broadcas!s 
have been given in Milan, Stock- 
holm and even at the Vatican. 
Would you care to make any ob- 
servation on the acceptance of 
these demonstrations both by the 
people in authority and the gen- 
eral public? 


Our first closed circuit demonstra- 
tions in such cities as Milan, Stock- 
holm and. Rome were held in 1947. Ai 
that time; widespread interest resulted 
from the broadcasts which gave thou- 
sands of persons their first opportunity 
to witness all-electronic television. The 
acceptance of these pioneering efforts 
and the results they achieved can be 
seen in the fact that television stations 
are now in regular operation in virtu- 
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ally all the European cities visited dur- 
ing the tour of RCA engineers and 
production experts. 


Demonstrations at the Vatican in 
1947 resulted in much publicity 
favorable to the medium. Did not 
Vatican officials at that time make 
observations on the power for 
good that television might be in 
the world? 


The demonstration at the Vatican 
was one of the most memorable broad- 
casts in television history. His Holi- 
ness, Pope Pius XII, witnessed the en- 
tire hour-long program which con- 
sisted of the Vatican chorus singing 
ancient madrigals from Consistory Hall 
plus scenes of the surrounding country- 
side. Pope Pius expressed great inter- 
est in the new medium and, after the 
broadcast, stated: “The quality is as- 
tounding. The clarity is phenomenal. 
Your company is to be congratulated.” 


Do you feel that the present seri- 
ous situation in Europe could 
offer the opportunity to use tv for 
the good of all through creating 
a better understanding among the 
peoples of Free Europe? 


Without doubt, television can work 
great benefits as a tool for better un- 
derstanding among nations as well as 
for freedom and human brotherhood. 
Such events as international meeting, 
sports activities and human everyday 
living telecast over national boun- 
daries can do much to alleviate tension. 
Ths prospect, it seems to me, promises 
more for real understanding among all 
people, for making human _brother- 
hood a reality, than perhaps anything 
since the invention of the printing 
press. However, television can only do 
so much. Its contributions and its role 
must be strengthened by other develop- 
ments on the political and economic 
levels that can ‘exist only in a climate 
of freedom. 


There are many complicated eco- 
nomic and ethnological problems 
facing the peoples of European 
countries today. What do you 
think of the possibility of using 
international television as an aid 
in the solution of these problems? 


It would be impossible, I believe, to 
pinpoint rigidly the possible accom- 


plishments of international television. 
Most certainly, however, the recent es- 
tablishment of an experimental net- 
work among television stations in eight 
western European countries represents 
a pioneering attempt at better under- 
standing by using television. As pointed 
out in a report to the members of the 
European Broadcasting Union, whose 
membership is composed of the eight 
countries involved: “The operation of 
the network is probably unique in the 
field of broadcasting for the amount 
of international collaboration which 
went into its organization.” 

As you know, telecasts of the EBU 
network are seen in England, France, 
Holland, Belgium, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Italy and Denmark. The network 
has been in operation only a short 
time, but the results have been suffi- 
ciently encouraging to its members to 
map plans for its expansion both as to 
the number of stations and the hours 
of programming. 


What prospects do you see for 
trans-Atlantic telecasts? Will it be 
possible to send American tele- 
vision programs to Europe within 
the near future? 


Trans-Atlantic television is no idle 
dream. It is nearer than many realize. 
Our engineers tell us it is technically 
possible today to construct a micro- 
wave relay system across the sub-Arctic 
regions—from Canada to Greenland to 
Ireland and thence to Europe—which 
could carry not only television pro- 
grams but many ordinary telephone 
conversations, “ultrafax” facsimile 
transmissions and similar services as 
well. Another method, also possible ac- 
cording to engineers,,would be to pro- 
vide a coaxial submarine cable across 
the ocean. Either method would require 


a heavy investment, but the reward, | 
feel certain, would provide the greatest 


cpportunity ever given us for creating 
close ties of understanding with our 
friends overseas. 

When nationwide radio broadcasting 
began, it was only five years before 
listeners overseas were picking up the 
broadcasts. Before long, regular inter- 
national broadcasts had become estab- 
lished facts. Despite the technical 
problems and the heavy expenditures 
required, there is reason to believe that 
international television will follow a 
similar pattern of progress. 


With TV in the United States 
reaching an advanced state, at- 
tention is turning to its spread to 
other parts of the world. Will 
American manufacturers figure 
prominently in this world expan- 
sion or will these needs be met en- 
tirely by foreign manufacturers? 


We fully expect American manu- 
facturers to figure prominently in 
various aspects of the overseas develop- 
ment of television. However, their roles 
will be determined, in many countries, 
by laws governing the operation of 
foreign-owned enterprises and such 
matters as import restrictions and regu- 
lations governing monetary exchange. 


How about other developments 
such as engineering and program- 
ming? Will American “know-how” 
be needed abroad in these fields? 


It is likely that the greatest contribu- 
tion which can be made by Americans 
in the development of international 
television will come by sharing our 
technical and engineering “know-how.” 
In almost every country overseas where 
television is now in service, RCA engi- 
neers have aided in the construction 
of stations. While it is felt that most 
foreign nations probably will manu- 
facture a substantial portion of tv 
receivers used in their countries, | be- 
lieve that American-made transmitters, 
cameras and other highly technical 
types of equipment will be utilized by 
many overseas broadcasters. For in- 
stance, RCA transmitters, antennae, 
cameras and other equipment already 
are in widespread use in Europe, as 
well as Japan, the Philippine Islands 
and elsewhere in Free Europe and Asia. 

In this connection, RCA has de- 
veloped, and RCA 


planning to market, a small “pack- 


International is 
aged” television station utilizing a 
small Vidicon camera, film projector 
and low-power transmitter. This instal- 
lation, which will sell for approximately 
the price of two cameras such as those 
used by NBC, is expected to provide 
many foreign countries with a means 
of low-cost television broadcasting. 


Television is well under way in 


Canada, Great Britain and other 
countries. Where do you expect 


(Continued on next page) 
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Folsom (Continued) 


the next “big” expansion to come? 


The answer depends upon many 
factors. However, from present indica- 
tions, it would appear that television 
is due for a rapid expansion in west- 
ern Europe. The European network of 
television stations, which will provide 
increased viewing, is one of the reasons. 
The other is the continued economic 
health of many European countries 
which will make it possible for more 


people to own television receivers. 
However, a paralleling growth prob- 
ably will come in South America. It is 
difficult to single out any one country 
and say that this is where television 
will really take hold. But today an 
estimated 110,00 sets are in use in 
Havana; 75,000 in Mexico City; 
80,000 in San Juan, Puerto Rico; 30,- 
000 in Caracas, Venezuela; 110,000 
in Brazil and 30,000 in Argentina. 
Japan, too, is experiencing a rapid 
growth in television with an estimated 
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100,000 sets in service. These figures 
are all small, considering the 31,000,- 
000 receivers in American homes—but 
they represent a beginning and are 
proof that television is an international 
medium. 


Do you think that the British ven- 
ture into commercial television 
will be successful? If it is, do you 
think it could prove to be an open- 
ing wedge in introducing commer- 
cial television in other nations 
where the medium is government 


controlled? 


The British plan for commercial 
television, as I understand it, still main- 
tains a rigid control over program- 
ming and restricts the manner in which 
commercials may be presented. It is 
highly probable that what comes out 
of the British operation will be vastly 
different than commercial programs as 
we know them in this country. In a 
recent edition of the London Times, 
that newspapcr’s television editor, in 
explaining the British plan, discussed 
commercial aspects in the following 
manner: “Advertisements must be 
clearly distinguished and recognizably 
separate from the programmes. They 
must be inserted at the beginning or 
at the end of a programme or in 
natural breaks. As an additional safe- 
guard against ‘sponsoring’ as it is prac- 
ticed in America, nothing is to be in- 
cluded in a programme which states or 
implies that any part of the pro- 
gramme, except an advertisement, has 
been suggested or supplied by the ad- 
vertiser. agencies and 
foreign firms zre banned from becom- 
ing programme contractors (who will 
provide the programs under the plan) .” 


Advertising 


Nonetheless, I would believe that 
the plan will be a success from the 
British point of view—but I doubt that 
it would appeal to American adver- 
tisers. In its final analysis, the British 
proposal is an attempt to offset the 
high costs of television production and 
provide viewers with more programs. 
Perhaps other countries will follow 
some form of the British plan but here, 
again, matters of national economy, 
politics and other factors will come 


into play. 























Tv Ambassadors 


RCA experts demonstrate to the world 


Frank M. Folsom brought to RCA 
“an understanding and appreciation 
of the importance of the consumer’s 
point of view.” 

That statement was made by Briga- 
dier General David Sarnoff, RCA 
board chairman, on Dec. 14, 1953, at 
a dinner honoring the RCA president 
on his tenth anniversary with the 
company. 

It explains to some degree the 
vigorous campaign of public educa- 
tion in the electronics field that has al- 
ways been identified with the com- 
pany. Proof of how effective the policy 
has been is seen in the parallel growth 
of electronics development and that of 
RCA. 

Late last month the most recent in- 
strument in this campaign of educat- 
ing the consumer started to do its job. 
On Sept. 25 the new half-million dollar 
color television caravan made it’s offi- 
cial public debut at the Mid-South 
Fair in Memphis. 

The specially-constructed 32-foot 
streamlined trailer unit will then be 
available for a nation-wide tour to in- 
troduce color television to the United 
States “consumer.” 

The mobile unit is complete in every 
detail. It contains a control room, 
technical equipment capable of origi- 
nating any type of program live or on 
film and a quantity of color receivers 
which can be arranged for its audi- 
ence. A color projector will show 
color programs on a 15’ x 20’ screen. 
The complete staff of technicians is 
under the direction of Richard H. 
Hooper, manager of RCA shows and 
exhibits. The unit is under the gen- 
eral direction of Julius Haber, director 
of community relations. 


Black and White First 


While the new mobile unit is the 
first of its kind, components for black 
and white television, shipped in crates, 
began their travels in 1947 and covered 
more than 50,000 miles in this country 
and abroad, showing television to 
people in all parts of the world. 

Much of the credit for tv’s quick 
growth must go to RCA and its staff 
of experts. They took their cameras 


and equipment everywhere, showed 
people “how they looked” on the tele- 
vision screen and convinced them that 
a tv receiver was something they could 
no longer live without. 

As early as 1939 Dick Hooper and 
his crew were demonstrating closed 
circuit tv. As interest quickened de- 
mands for television demonstrations 


multiplied. 


Vatican Demonstration 


In 1947 an opportunity came to cul- 
tivate the “consumer’s point of view” 
on a world-wide scale. Mr. Folsom, 
who was then executive vice president 
of RCA, was quick to see the oppor- 
tunity to build international good will 
and at the same time promote the con- 
tinued development of television. He 
was able to arrange a demonstration 
for Pope Pius XII in the Vatican itself. 

The telecast was made July 9, 1947. 
The Pope was particularly interested 
in the control equipment and was as 
fascinated in watching his image on a 
receiver as the fair-goers had been in 
the United States. of His 
Holiness and the television cameras 
were printed all over the world. 

After the demonstration the Pope 
issued a Consistory Memorial Medal 
to Mr. Folsom and to each of the other 
RCA representatives present. 

While the telecasting at the Vatican 
was the high spot of this early Euro- 
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pean trip a previous demonstration 
had been staged at the Milan Sample 
Fair, where the unit took part in the 
Marconi Day ceremonies and broad- 
cast the ballet and opera at La Scala. 
After the Vatican showing a special 
telecast was given for Alcide Di Gas- 
peri, prime minister of Italy, in Rome. 

While demonstrations to the public 
continued at an accelerated pace in the 
United States there were other trips 
abroad for Mr. Hooper and his crew. 
One was to the Scandinavian countries 
in 1950 with a stop at Stockholm for 
the Nobel Prize ceremonies. Another 
was to the International Polio Con- 
gress meeting in Copenhagen. One 
unit made a complete tour of Europe 
with a medical group. 

Another high point in building 
“consumer” interest was the demon- 
stration in West Berlin in 1951. It 
was acclaimed at the time as the most 
comprehensive and ambitious televi- 
sion exhibition ever staged in Europe 
or ever undertaken by RCA. 

Top level executives in the govern- 
ment and at RCA saw it as a major 
step in cementing international friend- 
ship, not only between the peoples of 
the U. S. and West Germany but be- 
tween the mutually suspicious nations 
of Free Europe as well. 

Equipment for the demonstration 
was valued at $335,000, took 401 pack- 
ing cases to move and weighed 35 
tons. A complete television station was 
constructed in the heart of the city, 
broadcasting on channel 4, with a 500- 
watt signal that blanketed Berlin. More 
than 100 home-type sets and two 12’ x 
20’ theatre screens were used. 


Pope Pius XII listens attentively to explanation of tv. 





Houston (Continued from page 35) 


and wpeIx. In addition, it offered a 
free-jar coupon. (Market studies have 
shown that free offers reap a greater 
percentage of customers in the first 
year than 25-cents-off label sales.) By 
May, according to a WOR survey, 
Nestle’s Instant had moved to the 
number ihree position in the New 
York instant-coffee field. And the 
American Merchandising Assn. men- 
tioned the campaign as one of the top 
three merchandising jobs of the year. 
(The others: Paper-Mate pens and 
Kent Cigarettes. Shell Oil’s TCP cam- 
paign landed an honorable mention.) 


Nescafé on Network 


Nescafé, the second oldest instant, 
supervised by vice president William 
Geoghegan, has been an American 
staple since 1938.* It went into net- 
work television for the first time in 
1952, participating in the Kate Smith 
Show (nsBc-Tv daily) for 39 weeks. 
In March °53, the company took over 
part of the Jackie Gleason Show (css 
Television, 8 p.m., Saturdays) and has 
been backing it ever since. (Then, the 
comedian ranked 18-20th; today he is 
among the first ten, usually fifth or 
sixth.) Nescafé now shares Jackie 





Vp Geoghegan steers Nescafé . . 


Gleason equally with Schick and 
Sheaffer Pen. (For the summer 
months, it backed the same time slot 
with the Dorsey Brothers temporarily 
occupying it.) This fall, Nescafé might 
well take on some regional shows, too. 

Because demonstrations are so good 
for instant coffees, 95 per cent of the 


* G. Washington is the oldest. 
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Nescafé commercials are done live. 
Mr. Gleason’s guest stars frequently 
deliver the messages as do Jimmy 
Blaine and Bess Myerson, Gleason- 
show regulars. (During the early days 
of rising coffee prices, Jimmy Blaine 
would go before the cameras Saturday 
nights reading Friday’s coffee prices 
off the ticker tape.) Also, Bryan 
Houston has put Jackie Gleason stars 
on carcards in New York and Chicago 
and used Jackie himself in in-store dis- 
plays and trade advertising. 

For the agency’s giant account, Col- 
gate, Bryan Houston uses the product 
group system—with a difference. In 
addition to the group working on each 
Colgate item, the heads of each group 
work closely with their counterparts 
in the client’s firm. The Colgate ac- 
count is headed by senior vice presi- 
dent Henry Schachte. Two agency vice 
presidents — William R. Hillenbrand 
and George Finley—supervise the 
products. Four account executives— 
George Depeu, Richard Griffith, 
Richard Keegan and James Hauck— 
split the products among them. All 
work closely with Colgate’s ad man- 
ager, Irvin W. Hoff, and vice president 
in charge of advertising, Rolland W. 
Taylor. The account executives, in ad- 
dition, work with Colgate’s assistant 
advertising managers, all of whom are 
brand men. 

Bryan Houston’s media department 
works with Colgate’s media head, Sam 
Frey, on Colgate problems, and the tv- 
radio department is in constant -con- 
tact with Colgate’s tv-radio director, 
George LaBoda. Both Messrs. LaBoda 
and Frey report back to Mr. Taylor. 


Colgate Co-op 


The agency’s merchandise men, too, 
are ‘linked to Colgate’s sales depart- 
ment, working with the latter to utilize 
advertising in the field better and to 
report on sales activity that affects 
advertising. 

Because Colgate’s advertising activi- 
ty is split among seven agencies (Ted 
Bates, William Esty, Cunningham & 
Walsh, Lennen & Newell, Street & Fin- 
ney, Charles W. Hoyt and Bryan Hous- 
ton), its television activities are rather 
unconventional. Commercials prepared 
by the Houston copy staff appear on 
Colgate’s The Big Payoff and Strike It 
Rich (both handled by Esty) and the 
Colgate Comedy Hour (Bates). 








. . . Vp Stetson, Nestle’s Instant 


Among its commercials, the agency 
is proudest of Ajax and Halo. In fact 
it has figures to show that “Ajax . 
the foaming cleanser” chalked up a 
43-56 per cent recall-score and as many 
as 45 per cent have remembered “Halo 
Everybody Halo.” (The Halo jingle is 
the brainchild of Joseph Rines, Bryan 
Houston’s west coast tv director. As a 
child in Boston he had heard the tune, 
with the words “Hello Everybody 
Hello,” introducing vaudeville turns at 
a local theatre.) 


Animated Ajax 


For Ajax, the agency uses both ani- 
mated and animated-and-live one- 
minutes. Halo, which was animated for 
years, was recently switched to live 
with guest singers on the Comedy 
Hour doing the honors. (It uses film 
for spot announcements, still. ) 

The other Colgate commercials pre- 
pared by Bryan Houston include: one- 
minute films for Veto spray and cream 
deodorants; Candy Jones, head of the 
Conover School, teaching complexion 
care for Cashmere soap; baseball and 
football headliners endorsing Colgate 
lather shaving cream; live and filmed 
spots for Chlorophyll toothpaste; and 
films for Cashmere Bouquet toiletries. 
(The only Colgate product in the 
Bryan Houston stable which doesn’t 
utilize tv is tooth powder. To compen- 
sate, however, tv accounts for more 
than 50 per cent of some of the other 
items’ advertising budgets.) 

The tv department, which produces 
the commercials, consists of 14 people 
(twice the 1951 complement), each of 
whom can triple in brass. From vice 

















president William Templeton on down, 
each has been either performer, cam- 
eraman or technician. (Bill Templeton 
started in radio as a child actor in the 
°20s, later sang, wrote, directed, pro- 
duced and emceed.) And though the 
bulk of the work is done outside the 
agency (shows are usually bought from 
packagers; commercials are filmed by 
such firms as UPA, Filmways, Shamus 
Culhane, Transfilm, etc.), the Bryan 
Houston tv staff produces, directs and 
works with the film companies’ tech- 
nicians. 

The department’s tv-commercial 
philosophy is almost elementary: Show 
the product doing something the audi- 
ence didn’t know it could do; make it 
work for you; don’t be boring but 
make it sell. 

If the Bryan Houston agency has an 
unconventional approach to advertis- 
ing and life, so has its founder. Hous- 
ton, who was 55 years old August 26, 
has spent the better part of those years 
learning from experience—and the 
experience has covered many fields. 

Born in San Antonio, he was raised 
on a ranch and is happy to recall that 
he had virtually no schooling. (“I had 
nothing to unlearn,” he says.) He did 
enter a local high school on probation 
at the age of 12 and graduated at 15. 
Then he worked in a paint store and 
service station. However, when the 
first world war broke out, young Hous- 
ton decided it couldn’t be won without 
him. He paid a local dentist $2 to pre- 
tend to be his father and say Houston 
was 18. In the Navy he tried his luck 
as a deck hand, a gunner and a fire- 
man. But, he says, “it was either cold 
or hot or hard so I joined the medical 
corps.” 


Snow, Cars and Oil 


After the war he landed a job with 
an oil company in Pennsylvania. But in 
1921 he left there and came to New 
York. There was a depression—only 
a shadow of the one to come—and 
Houston had to shovel snow, work for 
an undertaker, in a garage and later 
as janitor of a church. Finally he 
found a spot at the Tidewater Oil re- 
finery in Bayonne, N. J., as a cost ac- 
countant. He sold the industrial man- 
ager on the idea of a school to teach 
the men how to handle the new equip- 
ment that was then coming into use. 

In the 1929 “readjustment,” Bryan 


Houston went to Standard Oil of Ohio 
as head of sales training and sales pro- 
motion. As industrial manager, too, he 
worked on the first modern pension 
plan, on the strength of which he quit 
Sohio and hung out his shingle as a 
consultant, handling mostly labor and 
sales reorganizational problems. (Rem- 
inisces Houston: “The gross was o.k., 
but the net wasn’t so good.”) 


Soap, Cans and Beer 


His next move was into advertising 
as merchandise man on the Gulf Oil 
account at Young & Rubicam. On a 
couple of occasions he was lent to Gen- 
eral Foods to help reorganize its new 
acquisitions. Then Y&R made him 
G.F.’s mechandise man. By 1940 he 
was supervising the Rheingold beer, 
Lever and American Can accounts. 

After Pearl Harbor, Houston took a 
leave from Y&R to join the Army. 
Among his wartime tasks: helping to 
reorganize Army procurement, setting 
up contract termination and surplus 
property disposal, solving some ration- 
ing problems for OPA and handling 
public relations for the Services of 
Supply. 

After the war, Houston went back to 
Y&R for a while, moved over to the 
Pepsi-Cola Co. for two years, left to 
set up public relations activities for 
ECA, and in January 1949, joined 
Lennen & Mitchell (now Lennen & 
Newell) as executive vice president. In 
October 1950, he came to Sherman & 
Marquette as president of the New 
York office. 

Last spring Sherman got sick and 
retired; Marquette wanted to quit and 
move to California; so the partners 
sold out. Bryan Houston and 17 co- 
workers (account supervisors, depart- 
ment heads and their assistants) “beg- 
ged, borrowed, maybe even stole a 
little’ to buy out the New York 
branch. (Three S&M men in Chicago 
did the same out there.) 

Although he’s only headed his own 
shop for five months, Bryan Houston 
figures the big wheel is setting right. 
The agency is ready for more clients 
—preferably consumer goods. It has 
long since outgrown its space; offices 
are scattered all over Radio City. Some 
day, soon, Bryan Houston hopes to 
have everybody under one roof. Then 
all the wheels will be spinning—and 
spinning fast and right. 
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The most powerful station 
in the Southeast* 
On the Air September 18th! 
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Serving 204,907 TV Families** 
in an area of 
2,058,000 People 


CDCI CD Oe 


Covering four rich Piedmont 
states with Effective Buying 
Income of $2,411,466,000*** 


*operating at 170,000 watts, 2,850 feet above aver- 
age terrain (FCC maximum for this altitude). 
**A.C. Nielsen Co. Report U.S. Television Owner- 
~. by Counties as of November 1, 1953 and 
RTMA set sales figures for Western North Carolina, 
January through April, 1954. 

***Sales Management Survey of Buying Power, 
May 10, 1954. 
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MORE 


POWER 


WSBT 


Owned ond operated by 


The Sourm Beno Tersune CHANNEL 34 


SOUTH BEND 


Power Now INCREASED to 
204,000 Watts 


Equipped for Network Color 


POTENTIAL VIEWERS 


In Nerthern Indiana — Southern Michigan 


Average Share of Audience: 


73% NIGHTTIME 
71% DAYTIME 


(June 1954 Hooper Survey) 


Continuous Programming 
7 in the morning to 1! at night 


MARKET 


@ Typical of America 
® Self-contained 

@ Diversified 

© Stable 





CHANNEL 34 


America’s Outstanding UHF Station 





CBS « ABC « Dumont 


Paul H. Raymer Co., Inc., Representative 
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Film (Continued from page 38) 


sponsor and 6 sold participating while 
stations on the air less than six months 
average only one-half of one film sold 
to a single advertiser and 5.7 sold 
participating. Stations on the uhf 
band have a better record with 1.1 
one-sponsor films and 8 participating. 

The number of sponsors allowed to 
participate in a feature film varies 
considerably, but averages for various 
classes of stations do not change 
greatly. The average station sells full- 
length features to 4.5 sponsors. Rather 
surprisingly uhf’s sell the smallest 
number, or 3.9 per film, with the 
largest stations selling the next small- 
est or 4.1 per film. New stations, on 
the air less than six months, are slight- 
ly above the national average with 4.6 
advertisers participating on a one- 
hour feature film. 

Syndicated film shows increasing 
popularity according to the survey 
(see table III). 


Thirty-Minute Films 


Thirty-minute syndicated films are 
most popular on the largest stations 
which show an average of 27.2 half 
hour segments every week. 

The usual station programs 18.3 
30-minute film shows each week. Uhf’s 
have slightly more than the average 
with 20.6 while new stations are un- 
der with 15.7 per week. Veteran pre- 
freeze stations report an average of 
24 half-hour film segments. 

The 15-minute film category is less 
popular with most stations than the 
30-minute. The average station re- 
ports only 7.3 of these each week. 
Uhf stations are the greatest users 
with 9.6 per week. 

Biggest stations use fewer 15-minute 
segments than the average, or 6.5 per 
week, but pre-freeze stations use just 
about the average or 7.2. 

Film announcements are popular on 
all classes of stations with size of 
market and age of station factors. 

The average station uses 114.1 spot 
announcements on film a week. Largest 
stations report an average of 348.4. 
Pre-freeze. stations average 239.1 an- 
nouncements a week while uhf’s have 
only 69.1. New stations have the least 
in this category—47.1 per week. 

Stations cooperating with the sur- 
vey were asked to list the firms which 





were their principal sources of films. 


The firms below are listed in order of 
the number of mentions each received. 


Motion Pictures for Television, Inc. 


Ziv Television Programs, Inc. 
NBC Film Division 

Unity Television Corp. 

CBS Televison Film Sales, Inc. 
Guild Films Co., Inc. 

United Television Programs 
Hollywood Television Service, Inc. 
MCA TY, Lid. 

Official Films, Inc. 

Television Programs of America 
National Telefilm Associates, Inc. 
Hygo Television Films 

Sterling Television Co., Inc. 
Screen Gems, Inc. 

Interstate Television Corp. 
Tele-Pictures, Inc. 

Vitapix Corp. 

M&A Alexander Productions, Inc. 
ABC Film Syndication, Inc. 
Atlantic Television Corp. 
General Teleradio 

Atlas Television Corp. 

Cheryl TV Corp. 

Consolidated Television Sales 
Quality Films, Inc. 

Film Vision Corp. 

Modern Talking Pictures Service, Inc. 
Flamingo Films 

Comet Television Films, Inc. 
Major Television Productions, Inc. 
Republic Television Features 
Louis Weiss & Co. 
Commonwealth Film & Television 
Masterpiece Productions, Inc. 

The Teevee Co. 

Du Mont Television Network 
Screencraft Pictures, Inc. 
Standard Television 

Peerless Television Productions 
Fortune Features, Inc. 

Crown Pictures International 
PSI-TV 

Post Pictures Corp. 

Sack Television Enterprises 
Astra Productions 

Globe Tv Corp. 

Explorers Pictures, Inc. 

Imperial World Films 

Studio Films, Inc. 

Television Exploitation 
American-British Tv Movies, Inc. 
Telecast Films, Inc. 

Winik Films Corp. 

Kling Film Enterprises, Inc. 
Sportsvision, Inc. 
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RIGHT THIS WAY 


FOR THE HOTTEST 


THINGS ON REELS! 



















CESAR ROMERO 


DELIVERS THE 
AUDIENCE... 
ALSO YOUR 
COMMERCIALS! 


PASSPORT TO DANGER 


This show combines a big box-office star and a sure-fire subject: intrigue and 
espionage in cities all over the world. As a globe-trotting diplomatic courier, 
Cesar Romero gets in and out of trouble like you and I get in and out of 
the bathtub. The films are the work. of Hal Roach, Jr., and what’s more, 
they’re brand-new . . . never before shown in any market. Romero is available 
to add excitement to your commercials. Want more facts? Call: 


In NEW YORE: Don L. Kearney, 7 West 66th St., SUsquehanna 7-5000 
In CHICAGO: John Burns, 20 North Wacker Dr., ANdover 3-0800 

In HOLLYWOOD: Bill Clark, 1539 North Vine St., HOllywood 2-3141 

In DALLAS: Howard Anderson, 3123 Kinney St., RAndolph 6302 

In ATLANTA: Joseph Porter, 66 Eleventh St., N. E., ATwood 3885 


ANOTHER HIT FROM ABC FILM SYNDICATION, INC. 
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THE WORLD’S 
MOST FAMOUS 
MAGICIAN 


WILL DO 


WONDERS 


FOR YOUR 
SALES! 


MANDRAKE THE MAGICIAN 


A brand-new series with— PRESTO! —a ready-made audience of 50 million 
fans, most of them adults, who follow the famous magician in comic strips. 
Here’s adventure, mystery ... plus all the surprise and excitement of leger- 
demain at its best. Coe Norton, a top TV actor and skilled magician, plays 
“Mandrake.” How can you go wrong with a selling force like this? 

In NEW YORK: Don L. Kearney, 7 West 66th St., SUsquehanna 7-5000 

In CHICAGO: John Burns, 20 North Wacker Dr., ANdover 3-0800 

In HOLLYWOOD: Bill Clark, 1539 North Vine St., HOllywood 2-3141 


In DALLAS: Howard Anderson, 3123 Kinney St., RAndolph 6302 
In ATLANTA: Joseph Porter, 66 Eleventh St., N. E., ATwood 3885 


ANOTHER HIT FROM ABC FILM SYNDICATION, INC. 











WANT MORE REEL HOT SHOWS? 










. ke 
Multi-mar tise! 
BILLBOARD’s | ng nati? eae 
film awards! 30.8% of tot 


RACKET SQUAD: Geared to sell to a ready and waiting audience . . . combining 
fast-paced entertainment with public-service appeal . . . at just a fraction of 
its original cost! 98 half hours available. KIERAN‘S KALEIDOSCOPE: Witty 
John Kieran, writer, sports authority, naturalist, and colossus of knowledge, 
holds a mirror up to nature to provide unduplicated entertainment for the 
entire family. 104 quarter hours available in 26, 52 or 104 segments or in our 
unique library plan. THE PLAYHOUSE: This dramatic series, sparkling with 
big box-office names, has a big-time, network quality that you couldn’t 
duplicate for many times its cost to you! 52 half hours. Get full details . . . call! 


In NEW YORK: Don L. Kearney, 7 West 66th St., SUsquehanna 7-5000 

In CHICAGO: John Burns, 20 North Wacker Dr., ANdover 3-0800 

In HOLLYWOOD: Bill Clark, 1539 North Vine St., HOllywood 2-3141 
“In DALLAS: Howard Anderson, 3123 Kinney St., RAndolph 6302 

In ATLANTA: Joseph Porter, 66 Eleventh St., N. E., ATwood 3885 


3 MORE HITS FROM ABC FILM SYNDICATION, INC. 
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Sales Go Up 


“It’s amazing! We’ve made use of television in the New York area and 
our sales have doubled. Elsewhere the chief emphasis has been on other 
media and business has picked up just 12 per cent.” So testifies Warren 
A. Bruce, advertising director of Levolor-Lorentzen, suppliers of ma- 
chinery, hardware and custom parts for 
the manufacture of venetian blinds. Natu- 
rally, the company is happy about the 
$100,000 it spent last year for tv in New 
York. So this year chances are good that 
Levolor will put the lion’s share of its 
$500,000 ad budget into television. With 
an all-media national campaign it is push- 
ing a newly-introduced retail line—a cus- 
tom-made venetian assembled exclusively 
with Levolor parts by franchised manu- 
facturers. 





The company first went into tv in 1951 
with participation spots on several New 
York daytime shows. The results were disappointing, and Levelor was 
about to pull out. But then their agency, Friend, Reiss & McGlone, came 
up with a 15-minute dramatic film series and the firm decided to give the 
medium “a last chance.” 


Warren A. Bruce 


That last chance paid off when Levolor placed its Short Story Theatre 
on WcBS-TV, Saturdays, 5:45 p.m. to 6 p.m. In September, 1953, the series 
began a 39-week run. 


Ed Ratner, tv-radio director of Friend, Reiss & McGlone cites these rea- 
sons for selecting that particular time and station: 1) Class A time for 
a local show was considered “too risky” because of possible network 
preemption; 2) it avoided competition with high-budgeted, established 
network programs; 3) it offered a period during which both husbands 
and wives were likely viewers; and 4) the company wanted the prestige 
of a major station. 


Rating figures, company sales, dealer response and consumer recog- 
nition soon indicated that Levolor had picked a winner for time, place 
and show. Within a short time. some 750 dealers signed up for Levolor’s 
tv-promoted merchandising plar. and paid $15 each toward the cost of 
small, scale-model venetian blind displays. In a separate dealers’ survey 
the Levolor brand name was voted the best-known to consumers, getting 
736 points out of a 1,575 total. 


Levolor has tried the Short Story Theatre on a co-op basis in about 20 
other markets, but nowhere has the New York success been duplicated. 
“Dealers dropped out too soon,” explains Mr. Bruce. “We learned 
through our New York experience that you’ve got to stay in television and 
give your show a chance to build.” 


As regards other media in its national campaign, Warren Bruce says: 
“We'll study each market individually, and we'll use whichever media we 
feel will give us the best return for our money. Cost-per-thousand will 
usually be the decisive factor.” But, concludes Levolor’s advertising 
director, “I’m certain that tv will play a major part throughout the 
country in our campaign. After all, it has proven itself many times over 
in the New York area.” 











NOW on rue air 





HARTFORD'S OWN 
TELEVISION STATION 






in the heart 
of the rich 
connecticut 
valley 







CONNECTICUT'S MOST 
POWERFUL TELEVISION 
STATION — OPERATING 
ON FULL POWER OF 
187,000 WATTS! 


WGTH— sxxror 


General Times Television Corp. 


Represemted by 
H-R TELEVISION 
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TP. A (Continued from page 33) 


eron Menzies (Gone With the Wind) 
will direct 50 per cent of the pro- 
grams each; Leon Fromkess is execu- 
tive producer; TPA will pay $2,500 
per script, more than twice the current 
high of $1,000. 

Also in its distribution stable are 
28 of board chairman Edward Small’s 
top money-making films, among them 
Twin Beds (Joan Bennett, George 
Brent), Intrigue (George Raft, June 
Havoc), Last of the Mohicans (Ran- 
dolph Scott), My Son, My Son (Made- 
leine Carroll, Brian-Aherne), Black 
Magic (Orson Welles). In 150 mark- 
ets altogether, they are currently mak- 
ing their 14th, 15th and 16th appear- 
ances in New York; TPA has just re- 
sold them to wPix. Since last Septem- 
ber, they have brought in $850,000. 

Besides the three men who make the 
TPA wheels go round, one explana- 
tion of the company’s rapid-fire suc- 
cess is what Gordon calls flexibility. 
TPA can handle local, regional and 
national selling. Its salesmen are bet- 
ter described as account executives, 


setting up entire merchandising cam- 
paigns for local sponsors. TPA also 
takes care of the shipping and hand- 
ling of film, creates presentations, 
prepares advertising and public rela- 
tions campaigns. That is one reason 
for the high distribution fee—35 to 
40 per cent of the gross for local deals, 
less for national deals. For Captain 
Gallant, however, TPA has built a 
complete merchandising plan into the 
program package at no extra charge. 


Tailored to Fit 


The flexibility extends to the three 
types of producer-arrangements, too. 
These are tailored to fit the man, the 
product and the circumstances. 

TPA actually grew out of some 
desultory discussions of tv’s future be- 
tween Edward Small and Milton 
Gordon in 1949 and 1950 while the 
latter, as vice president and director 
of Walter Heller & Co., Chicago finan- 
ciers, was putting together the United 
Artists reorganization and trying to 
make it stick. Small was one of UA’s 
important producers. 


In 1953, Gordon, who had left 





Heller to concentrate on his own in- 
vestments, met Small again, and Small 
said to him: “Now’s the time to go 
into television.” Gordon agreed. He'd 
also decided, as a result of his UA ex- 
perience, not only the time but the 
place, And the place was a distribution 
company. Many of the motion picture 
“greats,” young talent that. couldn’t 
get a foothold in the major com- 
panies, had risen through UA. The 
same could be true in television. 
Gordon and Small organized Tele- 
vision Programs of America, Small as 
board chairman headquartered in 
Hollywood, Gordon as president in 
New York. They persuaded Mickey 
Sillerman, then sales management ex- 
ecutive at Ziv Television Programs, 
to join as executive vice president. 
At the time of the formation of the 
company, one of the trade papers 
wrote: “The top command of TPA is 
considered to combine the know-how 
of all the antecedent industries of tv 
film: film production, film distribu- 
tion, radio and advertising . . . Ed- 
ward Small has organized a new... . 
company that promises to become one 





GET THE INSIDE PICTURE IN RALEIGH 


According to the latest Pulse, WNAO-TV has 86% 
of the audience from twelve noon to 6 pm and 89% 
of the audience from 6 pm to Midnight 


GET THE INSIDE PICTURE IN RALEIGH 


Population....150,000 
Retail Sales...$154,000,000 


GET THE INSIDE PICTURE IN RALEIGH 


when you use the dominant and only station in Raleigh— 
WNAO-TV—the most powerful station in North Carolina 


Sir Walter Television ore AN AO-TY 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
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of the major distributors”. 

Today, four 13-week periods later, 
the predictions would seem to have 
come true. And next year will un- 
doubtedly tell a still bigger tale. TPA’s 
plans—immediate and long-range— 
are ambitious and imaginative. 

In line with its novelty or “cheap 
seed” requirement, it is investigating 
new types of and new approaches to 
1) comedy—such as modern tv ver- 
sions of hit movies like Tugboat 
Annie and Up in Mabel’s Room; 2) 
romance—series based on such color- 
ful classics as Robin Hood and the 
Count of Monte Cristo; and 3) the 
biggest innovation of all, a proposed 
non-dramatic “how-to-do” series. In 
addition Small might release more of 


his films to tv through TPA. 


Rate Basis Differs 


Meantime the profits roll in. To 
amortize the cost of the films over the 
country, most syndicators base their 
charges on the stations’ time rates. 
TPA, however, has a different system. 
Its statistical analysis department un- 
der Kurt Blumberg weighs and mea- 
sures the number of sets in a market, 
population, bank deposits, perhaps 
even checks clearances and freight-car 
loadings to find out what proportion 
of the cost a market should bear. 

There is no comparable setup in the 
tv industry. The closest parallel is 
United Artists on which TPA is actual- 
ly modelled. (Gordon, in addition to 
reorganizing UA, is still on call as its 
financial adviser.) Ziv Television, 
elder statesman in the film-syndication 
business, deals only in its own prod- 
uct; MCA-TV handles only others; 
and Motion Pictures for Television 
has been enormously successful whole- 
saling 600-700 old feature pictures, 
much less so in its year-old syndica- 
tion department. 

TPA claims its sales in the last 
12 months have surpassed both NBC 
and CBS film divisions with Ziv’s film- 
syndication gross thrown in for good 
measure. By the end of the year it ex- 
pects to have rolled up a total of over 
$10 million in sales. And as far as 
Messrs. Small, Gordon and Sillerman 
are concerned, in the words of Robert 
Browning’s Rabbi Ben Ezra, “The best 
is yet to be.” 














Dragons to slay! 


Want to be a knight in shining 
armor? Then, take up KSL-TV’s sword 
and bag a generous share of the 
kraken-sized Mountain West market. 
Salt Lake City, hub of this market, 
boasts a per capita income 
13% over the national average—a 
“sales performance” 41% higher in 
proportion to population than 


the national average! * 


Breathe more fire into your sales, buy 


KSLTY seis tare City : 


REPRESENTED BY CBS-TV SPOT SALES Yan ff 


“Sales Management November 
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HUNTING ? 


This is WAVE-TV's coverage 
area, based on engineering 
studies and mail response. 


KENTUCKY 










F you're hunting the TV station that gives 
you the biggest TV audience in Kentucky 


and Southern Indiana— 
ASK YOUR REGIONAL DISTRIBUTORS! 


Draw a bead on the Louisville market—but check your aim 
before you shoot. Pick up your phone and call your distributors 


in Lovisville— 
—and Evansville (101 air miles) 
—and Lexington (78 air miles) 


Ask each, “What Louisville TV station do your neighbors 
prefer?” 


Call them now. It'll cost you a few bucks to get “zeroed in’ 
but may save you many when you fire! 


WAVE-TV 


CHANNEL 3 LOUISVILLE 


FIRST IN KENTUCKY 
Affiliated with NBC, ABC, DUMONT 
NBC SPOT SALES, Exclusive National Representatives 
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Washington Memo 


POLITICAL BROADCASTS. Tv sta- 
tions are bracing themselves for a 
deluge of demands for time from poli- 
ticians between now and November. 
The new FCC rules governing use of 
the video and audio waves for politi- 
cal purposes mean at least one thing 
for broadcasters: more trouble in 
pleasing everyone. 

The newly-issued regulations re- 
quire stations to treat political candi- 
dates the same way they handle their 


regular commercial customers. | 


Charges must be the same, discounts 
must be made available on the same 
basis, and the protections that broad- 
casters have traditionally used against 
the vagaries of political life won’t be 
legal unless they are also used with 
run-of-the-mill purchasers of time. 

Stations won’t be permitted to de- 
mand higher time-rates from candi- 
dates, even though politicos are no- 
torious for cancelling out at the last 
minute. No more special fees for re- 
cordings, no more special bonds 
against the chance of later libel pro- 
ceedings, unless of course these things 
are regular practices with the stations 
concerned. 

The net result, as the industry is 
well aware, will be cheaper political 
time and therefore much greater de- 
mand for it. The magic of tv is im- 
pressing politicians more and more. 
Tv stations across the nation will be 
well advised to study the new politi- 
cal broadcast rules with great care. 


Silver Lining 


There is also a bright side to the 
picture. As some industry people note, 
the very fact that the rules make poli- 
tical broadcasting more enticing is 
significant for the tv industry. There 
is always much complaining about 
new regulations, particularly if they 
promise to upset long-established prac- 
tices. But it is also undoubtedly true 
that whatever tends to increase the 
use and acceptance of tv over the long 
run is basically good, not bad, for 
business. 

Tv has already gained a firm grip 
on ‘the public as the most significant 
medium for entertainment ever devel- 


oped. It is also rapidly moving toward 
first place as a means of getting in- 
formation to the people. Its coverage 
of historical events is unparalleled. It 
is therefore only natural that its poli- 
tical potentialities will continue to be 
exploited by the men who seek office. 
It is surely not true that tv alone will 
insure election. But it is just as sure- 
ly coming to be accepted that tv can 
be an all-important adjunct to any 
campaign, national or local. 

The new rules may cause lots of 
headaches for tv owners in the next 
couple of months. But there would 
seem to be just as much reason to ap- 
prove as to condemn them when the 
long-term health of the medium is 
taken into account. 


TV PROBE. There’s been no excite- 
ment so far from the Great Network 
Investigation and, in the opinion of 
insiders here, there isn’t likely to be 
any for some time to come. 

Although those who are conducting 
the probe don’t rule out hearings of 
one sort or another before the end of 
the year, they think it improbable that 
the industry will be called on to speak 
its piece in public before next session. 

Work is moving slowly. Until close 
to the end of last month, the only man 
on the job was the chief investigator 
himself, former FCC member Robert 
F. Jones, now on leave from his Wash- 
ington law office. When TELEVISION 
AGE dropped in to see him recently, he 
was at his desk, in shirt sleeves, writ- 
ing on a sheet of yellow paper and 
nursing a sore foot. He had little to 
say either about his foot or his job. 

Minority counsel Harry M. Plotkin, 
appointed in September, hadn’t taken 
up his duties yet. One of the problems, 
in fact, was to find office space for Mr. 
Plotkin where he wouldn’t be right 
under Mr. Jones’ nose, and vice versa. 
Mr. Plotkin’s term as assistant gen- 
eral counsel at the FCC coincided in 
part with Mr. Jones’ term as Commis- 
sioner. According to some reports, the 
two are cordial friends, while others 
consider them distinctly cool to each 
other. It’s a cinch that neither wants 

(Continued on next page) 
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Televisios 
Sketchbook 


(A Program Aid) 


ical 
Timely and _  practica 
working scripts for the 
presentation of songs in 
dramatic, comic and pic- 
torial fashion. " 
The very latest song hits 
as po as the standa 
favorites are develo 
into photogenic sketches 
which can be used re 
tively as complete musica 
shows, as production num- 
bers in variety programs 
or as scene-setting seé- 
ments. 
There are dozens of 
in which you can 
er the BMI Sketchbook 


to advantage. 


A Monthly BMI TV Service 


BROADCAST MUSIC, INC. 


NEW YORK e¢ CHICAGO « 
TORONTO e¢ 


HOLLYWOOD 
MONTREAL 





Wash. Memo (Continued) 


to work within ear shot of the other. 
More staff members will be hired 
before the probe can get rolling. The 
mandate laid out by Chairman Brick- 
er (R., Ohio) of the Senate Commerce 
Committee is a broad one. The group 
should not only try to cast light on 
the issue of whether radio and tv net- 
works should come under federal con- 
trol, the Senator said when he an- 
nounced its formation, but it should 
also “study the whole uhf-vhf prob- 
lem.” Just where this leaves the uhf 
advisory group created after the Potter 
hearings last session hasn’t been made 
clear. 
The tv 


puzzled and apprehensive of the net- 


industry continues to be 


work investigation. It is felt strange 
that Sen. Bricker, hardly a govern- 
ment-controls advocate, should be be- 
hind a move to extend the FCC’s au- 
thority even farther. It is peculiar that 
the Republicans should be put in the 
position of seeking to broaden federal 
powers over business while the Demo- 
crats are set up as defenders of unreg- 


The company you keep én CHATTANOOGA 


(79th MARKET) - - - ON WDEF-TV 


Pro Football Life of Riley 
G. E. Theatre Greatest in Sports 
Jack Benny Jackie Gleason 


T V Playhouse 

Stop The Music 
Camel News 

Robert Montgomery 


Guiding Light 
Greatest Gift 


Jo Stafford Ramar 

Martha Raye Show Fred Waring 

Truth or Comedy Hour 
Consequences Loretta Young Show 


| Led 3 Lives 

Cavalcade of 
America 

I've Got A Secret 

Mr. District Attorney 

Dragnet 

Dollar A Second 


Studio One 
Burns and Allen 
Name That Tune 
} Love Lucy 
Eddie Fisher 


Carter Parham, President 


Sat Nite Spectacular 


On Your Account 


Milton Berle Show 


People Are Funny 


You Are There 
This Is Your Life 
You Bet Your Life 
Ford Theatre 
Shower of Stars 
Big Story 

Football Predictions 
Imogene Coca 

Hit Parade 
Seeking Heart 


Lineu 

Godfrey and Friends 
Bob Hope Show 
December Bride 
Ethel and Albert 

| Married Joan 
Strike It Rich 
Wrest:ing—Chicago 
Favorite Story 
Video Theatre 


Brighter Day Mama 

Hawkins Falls Cavalcade of Sports 
Disneyland Kit Carson 

Private Secretary Sid Caesar 


Max Liebman Search For Tomorrow 


Presents Welcome Travelers 
Liberace Wild Bill Hickok 
Tony Martin NCAA Football 


Harold (Hap) Anderson, Manager 


Interconnected ... nec-cBs- Asc: Dum. 






105,200 Watts 
VHF 


WDEF-TV 


CHATTANOOGA 


Contact THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
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ulated networks. The industry, or at 
least some people in it, fear that the 
probe may be a personal matter with 
Sen. Bricker. It is noted that his pet 
constitutional amendment affecting the 
President’s treaty-making powers was 
given far from friendly treatment by 
several top network commentators dur- 
ing the long debate last February. 

It is, of course, much too early to 
say whether there’s any basis for these 
feelings and fears. So far there is 
nothing concrete to support them be- 
cause so little progress has been made. 

At any rate it seems safe to say that 
there will be only behind-the-scenes 
work between now and next session. 
Then, if the Republicans still control 
Congress, the full-blast hearings will 
set in. If the Democrats should move 
in, the whole matter would probably 
be dropped in the ash can. 


McCONNAUGHEY CHAIRMAN. The 
resignation of FCC Commissioner 
George E. Sterling at the end of Sep- 
tember doesn’t portend any important 
change in the political makeup of the 
top tv-regulatory agency. 

Mr. Sterling has been anything but 
a controversial figure during his six 
years as a Commissioner. He has been 
one of the trail-blazers in communi- 
cations work, but chiefly as an engi- 
neer, not as a politician. His political 
influence on the Commission has been 
negligible. He has voted as a regular 
party-line Republican. 

His replacement, George C. McCon- 
naughey, doesn’t represent a departure 
from this standard. The Eisenhower 
administration’s aim has been to cre- 
FCC that 


steer clear of politics as much as pos- 


ate a_ business-like would 
sible. The first new appointee, Com- 
missioner Doerfer, has managed to 
stay successfully in the background 
except for a brush with radio and tv 
owner Edward Lamb. Com- 
missioner Lee’s appointment stirred a 


station 


temporary row, but his behavior since 
has silenced his critics and his repu- 
tation is good in the industry. 

The new chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission, former 
Renegotiation Board Chairman George 
C. McConnaughey, fits right into 
the pattern of unobtrusive Republican- 
ism. He has a reputation for good ad- 
ability and his _back- 
ground includes the chairmanship of 
the Ohio Public Service Commission. 


ministrative 














Club 


Five KVTV spots, promoting a special offer, 
recently sold 120 sets of golf clubs for Schindler's 
Jewelry Store. Nine members of our staff fell in 
line, bought clubs themselves. How's that 


for merchandising support ? 


Rather unexclusive itself, the KVTV club 

is limited to advertisers exercising their right to 
join a wealthy market. (Last year, Sioux 

City Sue-land produced $653 million in annual re- 
tail sales.) For membership details call on The 


Katz Agency, our national reps. 

















Fy * 
? 4 a? ™~, 
: : CBS, ABC & DuMont : 

Pea : : Represented by The Katz Agency : 
: SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
: KVTV. a Cowles Station, is under the same management 
: as WNAX-570, the radio station that for 30 years has 
: snccesstully served one of the world’s major agricultural . 
te weoer® ea regions, the five-state area known as Big Aggie Land. Py 
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SERVING FORT WAYNE AND THE 


TRI-STATE TREASURELAND 
AREA OF INDIANA, OHIO 
& MICHIGAN 


WIN-T COVERAGE! : ee 
Chenaet 15 = =... Antenna “height— 829 feet above average terra 
Frequency 476-482me ss BS3 feet above ground 
Video—237,000 watts ERP ‘1723 feet above sea level 
Audio—126,000 watts ERP_ ———_Studio—Waterloo, Indiana 


OFFICES 
LINCOLN TOWER BUILDING 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
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Color report 


he color wheel continued to roll last 

month, making marked progress 
in several important areas: First, a 
total of 96 stations in 70 markets are 
now carrying network originations. 
Second, the networks have capitalized 
Color by putting their big multichrome 
shows on the road, the Betty Hutton 
Spectacular on NBC-TV and The Best 
of Broadway's “Royal Family” on 
CBS Television. (Du Mont announced, 
but did not meet, a mid-September tar- 
get for starting one color film show 
per week from New York. ABC-TV 
still promises color when demand war- 
rants it.) Third, RCA unveiled its new 
21-inch color set, slated for about an 
$800-price tag (See Newsfront, page 
26), and rumors indicated CBS Inc. 
may supplement its month-old 19-inch 
receiver with a 22-inch model. 


Clearly, color has hit the stage of 
growth where it is now hotly com- 
petitive. And not only in New York. 
Detroit, with two color stations on the 
eir, was promised its third shortly by 
wxyz-Tv. With wsEE-Tv Erie planning 
debut this month, 
wicu in the same market announced 
closed circuit color for Oct. 1; network 
transmission, Nov. 1. In the wealthy 


network color’s 


Dallas area where three color stations 
carry network shows, the race is on to 
deliver slides and film. (wBap-tv Ft. 
Worth already has local live multi- 
chrome — TELEVISION AGE, September 
1954.) Similarly, in Kansas City, 
WDAF-TV now carries slides and net- 
work hues and plans film for sometime 
this month; KCMO-Tv there says it will 
have all by the first of the year. On 
Sept. 20, wriL-Tv became Philadel- 


phia’s first station to provide color 
slides (no extra cost) throughout its 
entire daily schedule. 

Most stations have received AT&T 
interconnections as soon as they want 
them. There are, of course, exceptions 
—mostly stations in regionally remote 
areas (see map). KOOL-TV Phoenix re- 
ports it is waiting for microwave, as 
well as ABC-TV feeding. KFDA-TV 
Amarillo, located on a newer branch 
of AT&T's western lines, also lacks in- 
terconnection for multichrome. But the 
classic example is KHQ-TV Spokane, 
located in the northern Rockies. That 
station will have color slides by the 
end of this month and film “soon after 
the first of the year.” But 
color, arriving via San Francisco and 
Portland, isn’t due until “after Feb. 
15.” 

A look at target dates for initial 
(network) colorcasts shows just how 


healthy—and 


network 


rapid—expansion has 


(Continued on next page) 
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These are 


12 of the top 15 


shows in 


Memphis* 


RATING 


@ BOXING 36.0 
@ LIFE OF RILEY 32.8 
@ BIG SToRY 32.3 
@ RACKET SQUAD 31.8 
@ ROBERT 

MONTGOMERY 31.8 
@ FIRESIDE THEATRE 31.5 
@ DRAGNET 31.3 
@ GREATEST FIGHTS 30.0 
@ MARTIN KANE 29.8 
@ FAVORITE STORY 29.3 
@ MR. DISTRICT 

ATTORNEY 29.3 
@ LORETTA YOUNG 

SHOW 28.5 

* (according to Pulse 
survey of June, 1954) 

--+ and, of course, these shows are 


heard exclusively in Memphis over 
a! 


WMCT! 


To sell Memphis You NEED 


WMCT 


CHANNEL 5 


Memphis’ first TV station 


National Representatives 
Company 


The Branham 


Owned and Operated by The Commercial 
Appeal 
° 
NBC Affiliate 
Also affiliated with ABC and DuMont 


| 


| 





| Color Report (Continued) 


become. wx ¢-ry Ft. Wayne and 
KGUL-TV Galveston expect to be on by 
Nov. 1. The foliowing have slated the 


| first of the year as their deadline: 


WAIM-TV Anderson, S. C.; KERO-Ty 
Bakersfield, Calif.;  worr-ry Chatta- 
nooga; WKRC-Ty Cincinnati; went 
Henderso n, Ky.-Evansville, Ind.; 
KCMO-TV Kansas City. And there are 
many others. For example, KDAL-Ty 
Duluth-Superior will colorcast within 
the next six months, 

Tint has not “colored” all station 
plans by any means, however. Many 
administrators conservatively 
mindful of high equipment Costs, slow 
delivery. And others are frankly wait- 
ing for consumer demand to express 
itself. These Points of view have been 
wrapped up by the management of 
WAAM Baltimore. a market that al- 
ready boasts two color outlets: “We 
will be ready before a sizeable audi- 
ence for color exists in our area and 
in time to satisfy any advertiser de- 
mands. We will not take part in a race 
for the sake of racing.” 
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Bakersfield KERO-Ty 50 50 100 
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WBAL-TV* 6810 29 100 
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Biggest Market Coverage 
Lowest Cost Per Viewer 
Dollar for dollar, KOIN-TV is your single best buy in 
the rich, productive Oregon and Southwest Washington 
Market, centered around Portland. Your KOIN-TV 
advertising budget puts your sales message before more 
eyes than any other station or combination of stations 
in this commercial heart of the Pacific Northwest. 


Highest Tower, Maximum Power 
The giant KOIN-TV tower, 1530 feet above average 
terrain, plus maximum power of 100,000 watts on Channel 
6 blankets over 35,000 square miles in the prosperous 
Pacific Northwest. KOIN-TV delivers a consistent pic- 
ture as far as 150 miles from Portland . . . reaching 
30 Oregon and Southwest Washington counties. 
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KOIN-TV 
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Your Retail Market: 
$1,944,735,000 

Over a million and a half Northwesterners work, play, 
buy, watch television in the tremendous KOIN-TV 
influence area . . . prosperous people who live in a 
family of cities with per capita sales more than double 
the national per capita retail sales average. These are 
your potential customers . . . people who can, and do 
buy the things they want. 


Only KOIN-TV Covers This Market 


To reach the people with the money to spend . . . to 
sell this rich, responsive 30-County Portland Market... 
you must schedule KOIN-TV. No other advertising 
buy in the area can duplicate this sales coverage. Write, 
wire or phone us for complete availabilities. 


CHANNEL 6 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
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Operation Sesame 


18 new stations 


opened their business doors 


during September 


Some 18 new stations took to the air 
during the month of September— tow- 
ers up, personnel in and programs on. 

wtvp Durham, N. C. opened its 
Channel 11 Sept. 2 as an affiliate of 
NBC and ABC. Station president Har- 
mon L. Duncan has named Headley- 
Reed as his representative. 

KOvR Stockton, Calif. was next, go- 
ing commercial as of Sept. 6 on Chan- 
nel 13. With the station’s antenna 
located on the 4,000-foot high Mt. 
Diablo, Kovr’s signal will reach and 
compete in the San Francisco market. 
Its base rate is $700. The new outlet, 
controlled by H. Leslie Hoffman, has 
A. E. Joscelyn as vice president and 
general manager; Joe Fisher, sales 
manager; William Hollenbeck, pro- 
gram manager, and S. D. Bennett, 
chief engineer. Its representative: Blair. 

wcMB-Tv Harrisburg, Pa., was on 
Channel 27 by Sept. 9, serving as the 
Du Mont affiliate in this uhf-only mar- 
ket. Its staff includes Edgar T. Shepard 
Jr. (owner of a two-thirds interest), 
president; Edgar K. Smith, vice presi- 
dent and general manager, and J. 
Howard Blair, chief engineer. Donald 
Cooke is the representative. 


Marinette’s First 


WMBV-TV Marinette, Wis., started its 
Channel 11 operations Sept. 10. An 
NBC affiliate, its staff is headed by 
William E. Walker, president, and 
Joseph Mackin, general manager. Na- 
tional representative is Venard, Rin- 
toul & McConnell. wmsc-tv is Marin- 
ette’s first station. 

wtwo Bangor, Maine’s second out- 
let, started operations Sept. 12 on 
Channel 2. With Venard as its repre- 
sentative, WTWO is headed by Murray 
Carpenter, general manager; Clifton 
Reynolds, production manager, and 
William Clark, operations manager. 

KTVx Muskogee, Okla., started tele- 
casts Sept. 18 and carries both ABC 
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and Du Mont originations. L. A. Blust 
Jr. is vice president-general manager; 
James P. Walker, assistant general 
manager, and Ben Holmes, national 
sales manager. Its rate for a base hour 
is $400, and its rep, Avery-Knodel. 

Two stations opened their business 
doors Sept. 20: 

WMVT Montpelier, Vt., a CBS Tele- 
vision primary station that carries the 
programs of three other networks, as 
well. Its transmitter is located atop 
the 4,000-foot Mt. Mansfield, Ver- 
mont’s highest, according to C. P. Has- 
brook, owner. WMVT’s roster includes 
Stuart T. Martin, vice president and 
general manager; John A. Dobson, 
sales manager; Richard G. Huntley, 
production manager, and James W. 
Tierney, chief engineer. Basic rate is 
$250, and the representative is Weed. 

KETC, transmitting on Channel 9 in 
St. Louis, an educational station that 
is operated as a community project. 
Acting chairman for local educational 
committees is the Very Rev. Paul C. 
S.J. General manager is 
Martin Quigley; operations manager, 
Charles Guggenheim; business man- 
ager, John F. White, and chief engi- 
neer, Jack Chenoweth. 


Reinert, 


wMTwW Poland Spring, Maine, opened 
its Channel 8 commercially on Sept. 
25, but it started test signals during 
the hurricane weather at the end of 
August. The station’s antenna on the 
6,000-foot Mt. Washington, N.H., with- 
stood the blow, although some property 
—mostly windows — was damaged. 
WMTW is a CBS Television primary 
station, also carries some ABC and Du 
Mont shows. Staff is headed by John 
H. Norton Jr., vice president and gen- 
eral manager; John T. Madigan, pro- 
gram manager, and Parker Vincent, 
chief engineer. Representative: Har- 
rington, Righter & Parsons. 

wusn-TV Charleston, S.C., was slated 


‘Purvis, 


to inaugurate Channel 2 in that market 
Sept. 25 as an affiliate of NBC and 
Du Mont. The station is headed by J. 
Drayton Hastie, president and general 
manager; Theodore D. Maybank, vice 
president; Douglas Bradham, director 
of operations and assistant manager; 
Philip D. Porterfield, sales manager; 
Edward Brant, local sales manager; 
Robert M. Cawley, program manager, 
and Walter Nelson, chief engineer. Its 
basic hour rate will be $300 and its tv 
representative, H-R. 

Six outlets were scheduled to intro- 
duce their facilities and commercial 
programming Sept. 26: 

KTIV Sioux City, Iowa, was to begin 
operations as an NBC-TV affiliate with 
a Class A hour rate of $250. President 
and general manager is Dietrich Dirks 
who is also, with the Sioux City Jour- 
nal, part-owner. Representative: Hol- 
lingbery. 


Delay Possible 
wstTw Florence, S. C., a CBS Tele- 


vision affiliate, was also slated to begin 
operations Sept. 26, but, according to 
a spokesman for its national rep, CBS 
Spot, “It may be delayed.” wstw’s 
staff is as follows: Charles H. Crutch- 
field, general manager; J. William 
Quinn, managing director; Melvin 
Paul B. 
Marion, national sales manager; John 
H. Brock, regional and local sales 


station manager; 


manager, and Emil Sellars, chief engi- 
neer. 

KSWM-TV Joplin, Mo., was assigned 
Channel 12 and became a CBS Tele- 
vision affiliate. Owner-general man- 
ager of the new station is Austin A. 
Harrison, and representative is Ve- 
nard, Rintoul & McConnell. 

WINT Waterloo-Ft. Wayne, Ind., was 
also slated to begin Sept. 26 as a CBS 
primary affiliate transmitting on Chan- 
nel 15. President is R. Morris Pierce; 
vice president and general manager, 
Ben B. Baylor Jr.; program manager, 
Robert C. Currie Jr., and chief engi- 
neer, Charles Wallace. Its base rate 
is $300, and its representative, H-R. 

KUTV Salt Lake City was to transmit 
on Channel 2 as an ABC-TV affiliate. 
(Located in the Rockies, its transmitter 
is built on an 8,700-foot peak.) Frank 
Carman is president and general man- 
ager, as well as a 25-per-cent owner 


(Continued on page 93) 
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City Station vhf uht 
EL PASO KROD-TV 55,491 
KTSM-TV 53,481 
KELP-TV—13 Fall ‘54 
Elyria, 0. WEOL-TV—37 Fall ‘54 
ENID, OKLA. _KGEO-TV__ 119,709 
ERIE WIcu 298,500 
Report by Markets, a ae | | (Co 34,605 
October, 1954 e ou n s EUGEN:, ORE. KVAL-TV 24,000 
EUREKA, CALIF. KIEM-TV 14,739 
EVANSVILLE WFIE-TV 72,000 
FAIRMONT, WJPB-TV 35,200 
FARGO WDAY-TV 48,590 
KXJB-TV 50,000 
Flint, Mich. WJRT—12 Late ‘54 
FLORENCE, S.C. WBTW — 
: FT. DODGE, IA. _KQTV 42,100 
(The figures listed below are secured from | _ City Station vhf ubf | LAUDERDALE LE Wert-tv 148.000 

: gee aid BOSTON WBZ-TV y 
the stations and their l repr ives. WNAC-TV 1,198,860 WITV 110,000 
They are presented as a service by TELEVISION WTAO-TV ° 154,800 FT. MYERS, FLA. WINK-TV 8,789 
ace. For further information regarding the | gripGEPORT WICC-TV 72,340 | FT. SMITH, ARK. KFSA-TV 21,000 
figures and their sources, contact the stations | Brockton, Mass. _WHEF-TV—62 Fell_ ‘54 | ==—Wwavni—iN __KNAC-TV—5 Jan. ‘55 
or their representatives. Where one figure is | BUFFALO WBEN-TV 412,489 FT WORTH. NB. Rte 406,804 93,657 
given for a multiple-station market, it repre- wakee’ 415,466 165,000 DALLAS WBAP- 401,000 
sents all in that market. Italics indicate sta- | gurTe KOPR-TV ie WFAA-TV_ 398,000 
tions not yet on the air, channel numbers and | ____ _ EeeTV — FRESNO ey ll sanene 
target dates.) CADILLAC, MICH. WWTV 60,914 GALVESTON — 4 

CAMBRIDGE WTAO-TV (coe Hi — 

City Station _vhf uhf | ~ MASS. see Houston) . 
ABILENE, TEX. KRBC-TV 35,607 | (see Boston) be Gastonia, N.C.  WTVX—48 __ Fall ‘54 
ADA, OKLA. KTEN 175,632 CARTHAGE, N. Y. WCNY-TV  ——— GRAND. JUNCTION, KFXJ-TV 4,000 
ADAMS, MASS. WMGT 135,541 | (Watertown) wee mn 
Al : CEDAR RAPIDS KCRG-TV 116,444 GRAND RAPIDS WOOD-TV 447,464 
AKRON WAKR-TV 174,066 
A “ LatpEte: WMT-TV 158,530 GREAT FALLS, KFBB-TV 14,000 
ALBANY, GA. WALB-TV_ 45,000 =~=—==_—s | CHAMPAIGN, MLL. WCIA 307,000 MONT. (Ee: 
ASCHENECTADY- pd 131-300 | CHARLESTON, WCSC-TV GREEN BAY -WBAY-TV__195,670 

‘ s ¢ WUSN-TV 115,137 : GREENSBORO WFMY-TY 235,740 
aibuquenque— KGGM-TV 43,797 CHARLESTON, WKNA-TV 42,900 | GREENVILLE, N.C. WNCT 80,800 
OAT-TV 41,000 W. VA. ss WCHS-TV_— 251,699 GREENVILLE, S.C. WFBC-TV 277,632 
KoB-TV 43,797 CHARLOTTE WAYS-TV 53,675 WGVL-TV 75,300 
ALEXANDRIA, LA. KALB-TV | ——_—— Werv __@08,333 HAMPTON, VA. WVEC-TV 
Allentown, Pa WEMZ.TVé7 Fall ’s4| CHATTANOOGA WDEF-TV _—‘91,450 (see Norfolk) 
ALTOONA, PA. WFBG-TV 447,128 CHEYENNE KFBC-TV 46,100 HANNIBAL, MO. KHQA-TV 
AMARILLO KFDA-TV ~ | CHICAGO WBBN-TV (see Quincy) 
Fi WBKB HARLINGEN, TEX. KGBT-TV 41,237 
KGNC-TV 53,885 waervy 
AMES, 1A. WOI-TV 240,000 WNBO 1,840,000 HARRISBURG, ILL. WSIL-TV "20,000 
ANDERSON, S. C. WAIM-TV 51,000 | CHICO. CALIF. KHSL-TV 46,735 HARRISBURG, PA. WHP-TV seaane 
‘Toetiven. WaT rod eee SE eS - 
NEENAH, WIS. we wt 3 ’ aa HARRISONBURG, WSVA-TV 86,432 
ASBURY PARK, WRTV 10,500 oi eo a phys ion ce ——> 
N.S Ah - Clarksburg, W. Va.WBLK-TV—12_____Jan. ‘55 | HARTFORD, WG6TH-TV 185,155 
ASHEVILLE WISE-TV 30,000 | CLEVELAND WEWS 1,046,920 = ra — oak: 
WLOS-TV 204,907 WNBK _—_1,045,000 oe el 59,353 
ASHTABULA, 0. WICA-TV 20,000 : WXEL 934,693 a —4 — an 
ATLANTA WAGA-TV 395,769 COLORADO KKTV 50,074 Henderson, Nev. _ KLRJ-TV—2 Dec. ‘54 
WLW-A 330,000 __ SPRINGS __KRDO-TV 20,000 aoe ue WHYN-TV 
ee WSB-TV 413,235 COLUMBIA, MO. KOMU-TV 50,000 (see Springfield) ue Se 
AUGUSTA, GA. WJBF-TV 103,200 COLUMBIA, S. C. WCOS-TV 58,300 | HOUSTON KGUL-TY 325,000 
ee WNOK-TV 56,000 KXYZ-TV—29° Fall ‘54 
Sree Cae son ON, 125,009 HUNTINGTON —WSAZ-TV_ 432,250 < 
AUSTIN, TEX.  KTBC-TV 85,722 COLUMBUS, GA. WDAK-TV 64,441 = _2 
” WRBL-TV 73,647 HUTCHINSON KTVH-TV 
BAKERSFIELD KBAK-TV ——~—~—S°7:2,000 Pase (see Wichita) 
2a: KERO-TV 128,595 Columbus, Miss. | WCBI-TV—4_ Early ‘55 sane gas ka 28560 
BALTIMORE Wea COLUMBUS, 0. WBNS-TV 336, .737 - KIFT—8 "Nov. ‘54 
WMAR-TV 679,000 Win it “st INDIANAPOLIS WFBM-TV 662,000 _ 
With-1V—T2 _Fall °54) CorPUS CHRISTI KVDO ‘18,000 WISH-TV _ 663,000 _ 
F “Tv 73,60) inant Ithaca, N.Y. |_WHCU-TV—20 Nov. 54 
BANGOR WABI-TY 73,600 Cumberland, Md. WTBO-TV—17 Fall ‘54 ———*_— 
wTtwo <a : “anne ann <a" | JACKSON, MISS. . waTy 50,500 
BATON ROUGE WAFB-TV ee Sane Seoees at , 86=— Sa 
WBRZ—2 _ Jan. ’55 Winawy Stane Sar WSL 90,000 
Battle Creek WBCK-TV—58  _—_—‘Faill ‘54 KLIF-TV—29 ° Fall ‘54 | Jackson, Tenn. WDXI-TV—7 Oct. ‘54 
BAY CITY, MICH. WNEM-TV 298,793 =| DANVILLE, ILL. WDAN-TV. 35,000 | JACKSONVILLE © wae um 
BEAUMONT, TEX. k KeMT ; tase 188 | DANVILLE, VA. WBTM-TV_ __ 21,545 _—_WOBS-TV—30 " Jan. ‘55 
DAYTON WHIO-TV 637,330 JOHNSON CITY, WJHL-TV 73,347 
el wrvi WLW-D 320,880 TENN 
see St. ———_ ___ ___________ — —_———— - = — —___—_—— 
BELLINGHAM, KVOS-TV 76,146 DECATUR, ALA. WMSL-TV 15,942 | JOHNSTOWN, PA. WARD-TY "ae 
—_— re ; DECATUR, ILL. WTVP 08 | on OO 
H WLEV-TV ~_ 81,118 K Ping ss 
omg a ba catawatoo— weeo-Ty— 5033 
KLZ-TV KANSAS CITY ~~ KCMO-TV 
BINGHAMTON =WNEBF-TV 294,580 — KOA-TV __228,778 , MBC-TV 
H WABT 170,000 DES MOINES KGTV 76,500 = vag _WDAF- TY 414615 
BIRMINGHAM WaRe-tv 280,494 oe WHO-TV _ 280,250 KEARNEY, NEB. KHOL-TV 40346 
BISMARCK, N. D. KFYR-TV _—_20,200 _ | SetRor Westy \Sesee7 ronvig ww Y. Ye a000 12,439 
a WIRI—5 Oct. ‘54 : rs WXYZ-TV_ 1,306,200 WTSK-TV 77,200 
> ve Dothan, Ala. wivy—9 Dec. ‘54| LA CROSSE, WIS. _ WKBT 34,600 
po es DULUTH- KDAL-TV 66,500 WwTLB— Fall ‘54 
BLOOMINGTON, WBLN-TV 113,242 SUPERIOR WDSM-TV _60,000 LAFAYETTE, IND. WFAM-TV 59,760 
at. DURHAM, N.C. WTVD Lafayette, La. KLFY-TV—10 Fall ‘54 
BLOOMINGTON, WTTV 554,557 EASTON, PA. WGLV _ -) eee KVOL-TV—10 Fall *54 
cone. 7 EAU CLAIRE, WIS. WEAU-TV 60,240 wey CHARLES, — Eree-ay 20,500 
KIDO-TV 36,430 ELKHART, IND. WSJV 132,000 | LANCASTER, PA. WGAL-TV 554,915 
KTVI—9 Oct. ‘54 ELMIRA, N.Y. WTVE 36,000 WWLA—2 Fall ‘54 
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IN THE GREATER SAN FRANCISCO MARKET 
»».you cover more on CHANNEL 4 
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Se MONTEREY 
KRON-TV COVERS THIS BIG MARKET... BECAUSE CHANNEL 4 PROVIDES... 
® With a population of 3,600,000 ® Maximum legal power operating at 100,000 watts 
® Highest antenna in San Francisco at 
® Spending 4% billion dollars annually on 1441 feet above sea level 


retail purchases ®@ Low channel frequency insuring stronger signal 


® The eighth largest in set ownership ® Top-rated NBC and local programs 


--5SO COVER MORE ON > 
KRON™ 4 


CHANNEL 4 


FREE & PETERS, INC. « NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
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City Station — vhf __uhf 
LANSING WILS-TV 55,000 
Diy as. _ WIJIM-TV 404,180 
LAS VEGAS KLAS-TV 15,649 
LAWTON, OKLA. KSWO-TV 52,348 
LEBANON, PA. WLBR-TV ____ 193,150 
Lexington, Ky. — WLEX-TV—18 — Nov. ‘54 
LEWISTON, ME. WLAM-TV 21,332 
LIMA, 0. WLOK-TV 61,609 
pe: zee WIMA-TV—35 Fall ‘54 
LINCOLN __KOLN-TV 105,572, 
LITTLE ROCK ~—sKARK-TV— 74,851 
LONGVIEW, TEX. KTVE 24,171 
LOS ANGELES KABC-TV 

KCOP 
KHJ-TV 
KNBH 
KNXT 
KTLA 
° A ae 1,882,304 
LOUISVILLE WAVE-TV 386,791 
WHAS-TY 3 ——— 
d ss WQXL-TV—41 Fall ‘54 
LUBBOCK K“BD-TV 
____ KDUB-TV | — 
LYNCHBURG —WLVA-TV__120,000 
MACON WMAZ-TV ‘81,588 
Rit. i et 3 34,662 
MADISON WKOW-TV ~~ §4,000 
PE «ss. ____ WMTV ae 58,500 
MANCHESTER, WMUR-TV 240,000 
MARINETTE, WIS. WMBY-TV 175,000 
Marquette, Mich. WAGE-TV—6  —_—s_— Oct. ‘54 
MASON CITY, IA. KGLO-TV — 100,412 
Massillon, O. =| WMAC-TV—23 ‘Fall ‘54 
MEDFORD, ORE. KBES-TV 23,610 
MEMPHIS wueg-Tv 287,818 
WMCT ae 
MERIDIAN, MISS. WTOK-TV 44,300 = 
MESA, ARIZ. KVAR 
(see Phoenix) 7 i 
MIAMI WTV. 263,800 
pe. WMMIE- TV—27 Jan, ‘55 
MIDLAND, TEX. KMID-TV 37,750 
MILWAUKEE WCAN-TV 3, 
OKY- 323,500 
WTMJ-TV 695,785 
_ Jt. nee _Oct. 27 
MINNEAPOLIS- KSTP-TV 489,100 
ST. PAUL WCCO-TV 489,100 
WMIN-TV 480,000 
WTCN-TV 477,009 
_ KEYD-TV—9 _ Jan. ‘55 
MINOT, N.D. ——-KCJB-TV _—-30,000 aL 
MISSOULA, MONT. KGVO-TV 12,000 
MOBILE _ __ WALA-TV 76,000 | =a 
MONROE, LA.  KNOE-TV _156,000 
MONTEREY KMBY-TV 
(see Salinas) - 
MONTGOMERY WwCeov-TV 35,600 
WSFA-TV—12 ec. '54 
MONTPELIER, VT. WMVYT = ——— __ 
MUNCIE, IND. —WLBC-TV 77,100 
MUSKOGEE, OKLA. KTVX = ——— 
NASHVILLE WLAC-TV 
WS'X-TV 
WSM-TV 194,682 
NEENAH, WIS. WNAM-TV 
(see Appleton) __ ~~ ss 
NEWARK WATV 
(see New York) — 
NEW BRITAIN WKNB-TV —_—=201,892 
NEW CASTLE, PA. WKST-TV 139,578 
NEW HAVEN —WNHC-TV__ 702,932 
NEW ORLEANS WDSU-TY 258412 }~ 
WIM2.TV 95,429 
WCKG—26 L-te ‘54 
__ WCNO-TV—32 Nov. ‘54 
NEW YORK W4BC-TV 
WABD 
WCRS-TV 
WNRAT 
Wwor.-TV 
wPIx 
F ¥ __WATV 4,186,397 
NORFOLK WTA2.TY = 329,247 
WwTov.TyV 

- __WVEC-TV _ 112,500 | 
O-k Hill, W. Va. WOAY-TV—4 Oct. ‘54 | 
(Beckley) : 

OKLAHOMA CITY KMPePT 191.990 
KTVO 151,224 
KWTV 254,102 
, a a 
OMAHA KMTV 223.150 
Sti "a. 2 oad 
ORLANDO, FLA. WDBO-TV 60,000 
PANAMA CITY, WJDM-TV — 
FLA. re 
WTAP 39,000 


PARKERSBURG, 
w 
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City Station vhf uht City Station vhf uht 
PENSACOLA WEAR-TV 64,000 TE 8 Oct. _15 
‘ WPFA-TV 26,273 | SPRINGFIELD, ILL. WICS 85,000 
PEORIA WEEK-TV 157,245 | SPRINGFIELD, WHYN-TV 145,000 
WTVH-TV 130,000 | MASS. _ _wwee 148,000 
PHILADELPHIA WCAU-TV 1,843,213 SPRINGFIELD, MO. arvetv 49,456 
WFIL-TV 1,833,160 51,183 
2 ec WPTZ 1,791,161 STEUBENVILLE, O. WaiV-TV 1,083,900 
PHOENIX KOOL-TV 97,300 STOCKTON, KOVR 964,149 
KPHO-TV 96,713 CALIF. — KTVU 112,000 
KVAR 95,300 surentes, We. 
PINE BLUFF, ARK. KATV 67,8 eee Sem) ae se 
x Sweetwater, Tex. KPAR-TV—12 Late ‘54 
PITTSBURG, KAN. KOAM-TV 64,986 ————— ; 
= SYRACUSE WHEN 
PITTSBURGH, PA. wory 1,134,110 WSYR-TV 348,000 
356,354 | TACOMA —— 
EU MMMRRTO Fall ‘54 | (see Seattle) OS aoe 
Pocatello, Ida. KISI—6 Nov. ‘54| Tampa WFLA-TV—8 Feb. ‘55 
iieiaaiein RWEK-TV—10 Nov. ‘54| TEMPLE, TEX. KCEN-TV 86,889 
so a SPRING, WMTW TERRE HAUTE, WTHI-TV 144,000 
(Mt. Washington, a 
N. H.) TEXARKANA, KCMC-TV. 81,124 
PORTLAND, ME. — WEsHeTy ey hd Thomasville,Ga. | WCTV—6 Jan. ‘55 
: : __WPMT ; 46,300 | TOLEDO WSPD-TV 288,132 
PORTLAND, ORE. KOIN-TV 242,064 | TOPEKA — ~_WIBW-TV 365,440 
CK PTV (84,745 | TRAVERSE CITY, WPBN-TV 20,000 
PROVIDENCE WJAR-TV 1,137,000 MICH, 
ee ” 41,790 | TROY 
PUEBLO, COLO. KCSJ-TV 48,587 tose Albeny~ 
QUINCY, ILL. KHOA-TV | . .. ae eros 
=, ae — RNQATY Tv 118,000 TUCSON KO?O-TV os 
RALEIGH = + WNAO-TV—_-83,400 KVOA-TV_ 30,226 
READING _ WEEU-TV 5 TULARE, CALIF. KVVG-TV 175,000 
ee ole WHUM-TV 219.870 | TULSA KCEB 160,370 
RENO KZTvV. 15,500 — KOTV 229,100 
RICHMOND ——sWTVR =i, 0s8 Twin Falls, Ida. KLIX-TV—I1 Early ‘55 
= —_— | TYLER, TEX. KETX-TV 42,205 
ae. ae we KLTV—7 Oct. ‘54 
ee. KROC-TV 80,000 UTICA, N. Y. WKTV _ 147,000 4 
Valdosta, Ga WGOV-TV—37 Jan. *55 
mocwesvaa x Pt nn Mag 2 
N.Y. WHAM-TV 205.008 VALLEY CITY, KXJB-TV 
WYET-TV 255,000 
__WCBF—15 Fall ‘54 | (see Fargo) = ae niente 
ROCKFORD, ILL. WREX-TVY 214,994. ~+| WACO, TEX. —KANG-TV 45,000 
WwTVvo : 97,000 | WASHINGTON | ~WMAL- -TV 690, 900 
ROCK ISLAND, ILL. WHBF-TV 264,811 ie WTOP-TV 600.000 
ROME, GA. —  WROM-TV_ 103,514. Sol, ___WTTG Se 
ROSWELL, N. M. KSWS-TV 23,365. SS WATERBURY, WATR-TV 147,200 
SACRAMENTO _KCCC-TV. 106,500 | _ CONN 
SAGINAW WKNX-TV 100,000 WATERLOO, 1A. KWWL-TV 127,635 
___WSBM-TV—51 Fall ‘54| WATERLOO, IND. WIN-T 94,506 
ST. JOSEPH ——sdKFEQ-TV—sa'107,612—~S~S=«S&:C«CS Fret Wayne) a 
ST. LoutS _ ————— | Weusau, Wis. | WSAU-TV—7 Fall ‘54 
KWK-TV 654,934 ee ee 
2 _WTvi __275,415 | WEST PALM WIRK-TV 33,700 
ST. PAUL BEACH WJNO-TV 216,000 
(see Minneapolis) ss WEAT-TV—12 Nov. ‘54 
ST. PETFRSBURG B.....: TV ~~~ 85,000 | WHEELING, WTRF-TV 281,811 
SALINAS- MBY-TV 492371 | _W. VA._ -_ 
MONTEREY KSBW- TV 422,709 WICHITA KEDD 121,302 
SALISBURY, MD. WBOC-T¥V | ——— KTVH-TV 147,103 
SALT LAKE CITY KSL-TV 165,200. °~°~O a ee ___ Sam. 56 
KTVT 165,200 WICHITA “FALLS, KFDX-TV 71,000 
‘ KUTV 162,600 TEX. KWFT-TV _85,300 . 
SAN ANGELO —KTXL-TV_—s35,000.=S=~S*é«&S:«CWWIELKKESS-BARRE = WBRRE-T'V 171,000 
SAN ANTONIO KGBS-TV = oe WILK-TV 180,900 
Ww Woal- TY 207,658 Williamsport, Pa. WRAK-TV—36 ‘Jan. “55 
: ‘OR-TV—41 Nov. ‘54 = =v - 
an eae ~~ KEMB-Ty WILMINGTON, WDEL-TV 223,029 
FSD-TV 245,167 — _ 
amass — er Cd} WILMINGTON, WMFD-TV 32,350 
on eee ee N. C. WTHT—3 Fall ‘54 
KRON-TV 982,070 WINSTON-SALEM WSJS-TV 233,275 
elt fe eS ___71,200 
San Jose, Calif. KQXI—11 Fall ‘54 WORCESTER, WWOR-TV — 900 
SAN LUIS OBISPO KVEC-TV _73,538 ASS. WAAB- Ty—20 Fall_*54 
SANTA BARBARA KEY-T 453,692 YAKIMA, , WASH. Le ‘ oyaae 
ee = ———— | YORK, PA. ‘ 
ScunuCTARY.— Wiese 37a at oo 
- 50 — _ — = 
‘ YOUNGSTOWN, 0. WFMJ-TV 131,000 
ALBANV-TROV_ Sy iii tick WKBN-TV 138,218 
| SCRANTON war 168,500 | YUMA, ARIZ. KIVA-TV 19,410 
WwTvu 160,900 | ZANESVILLE, 0. WHIZ-TV 36,466 
SEATTLE-TACOMA KING- a Territories & Possessions 
KOMO-TV ' aS 
eS KTNT-TV _370,100 ANCHORAGE KFIA 12,000 
SEDALIA, MO. __KDRO-TV — . a =. 
SHREVEPORT KSLA a EE oy tie 
SIOUX CITY, IA. KVTV KULA-TV _ 60,000 . 
j _ ar _113,294 Ss | SAN JUAN WAPA-TV 32,000 
SIQUX, FALLS, KELO-TV 83,210 WKAQ-TY 40,000 | 
SOUTH BEND WSBT-TV 195,201 | Markets: 251 
Spartanburg, S.C. _WSPA-TV—7 Early ‘55 , 
a —__—_ tati : 402 
SPOKANE KHQ-TV 79,567 Oe ee 
KXLY-TV 87,027 | Total estimated set count: 32,076,000 





Alen! Giada 


President, Gerber Baby Foods, says: 


“Babies, bless them, have a way of 
getting what they want. And in this 
thriving market area, parents can 

well afford to be indulgent. Business 
is constantly expanding . . . paychecks 
are sizeable —and retail sales show 

it. WOOD-TV’s continuing expansion 
is the logical outcome of this sound, 
prosperous area development.” 





£3) 


i RON 
FREMONT 


CITY . LIMIT 


WOODland-TV is big territory! 


There are lots of babies in WOODland-TV WOOD.-TV . . . first station in the country 
and nobody knows it better than Gerber’s! to deliver 316,000 watts from a tower 
Babies are their business . . . their only 1000’ above average terrain . . . gives 
you complete coverage of this thriving 
Western Michigan area. With WOOD-TV 
you get the prosperous small towns like 
Fremont; cities like Muskegon, Battle 
Creek, Lansing, Kalamazoo; and the pri- 
mary Grand Rapids market. For top re- 
in an area where business as a whole is sults, schedule WOOD-TV . . . Grand 
constantly expanding. Rapids’ only television station. 


WOOD-TV 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 

















business. They cheerfully strain egg yolks, 
fruits, vegetables, soups, desserts — even 
meats — so youngsters everywhere can get 
off to a good, growing start. All this 
makes for a good, growing business . . . 





GRANDWOOD BROADCASTING COMPANY e NBC, BASIC; ABC, CBS, DUMONT, SUPPLEMENTARY ¢ ASSOCIATED WITH WFBM-AM AND 
TV, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. e WFDF, FLINT, MICH., WEOA, EVANSVILLE, IND. e WOOD-AM, WOOD-TV, REPRESENTED BY KATZ AGENCY 
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te AM MONDAY-FRIDAY SATURDAY SUNDAY 
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Congratulations, Durward Kirby 
you ve won half of Indiana 


That is, we modestly claim only 
half. (Surveys show we reach much 
more.) Since you went and left, 
Dur, you’ve gone a long way. Any- 
ways, we just want you to know 
nearly half the state of Indiana is 
watching you. 

What happened, Dur, was this: 
We changed our tower (now it’s 
1019 feet) and fattened up our 
power (100,000 watts, ERP). You 


know how it is, Dur,—progress. 
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Now when you come through 
Indiana daily over Channel 6 you 
cover more ground (16,680 square 
miles), and visit with more people: 
1,865,194 live in our A and B 


contours only. That’s 45% of all 


resident Hoosiers — nearly half, 
Dur. Your half. You know how 
they go for you—just as they did 
when you got started in radio over 
WFBM. Not just because you're 
home-grown, Dur. You really do 
deliver a show. 

And Durward, maybe you can 
figure out something funny to say 
about this: 39.1% of your half 
lives in cities (mostly Indian- 
apolis) ; 32.5% are suburbanites 
and 28.4% are down on the farm. 
These folks in your old home 
territory have a mean income 
well above the average, too. 

Finally, Dur—if you want to 
keep posted on your half of In- 
diana just for old times’ sake— 
there’s a Katz office up there in 


New York. Stop in for a chat. 





Affiliated with WEOA, Evansville; WFDF, Flint; WOOD AM & TV, Grand Rapids 
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| 
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Censorship (Cont'd from page 37) 


of freedom of the press, who is to say 
that the behavior of senators at a tele- 
vised hearing does not give the public 
“a true picture” of the Congress? 

And why, critics ask, should the 
committee attempt to compete with a 
dramatic tv program because its pro- 
ceedings are televised? 

Sen. Hennings and other Senators 
who favored the tv-radio ban made it 
obvious that they look upon television 
as primarily an entertainment form 
because of what Sen. Hennings called 
the “tawdry, tedious and shameful 
hearings” of the McCarthy dispute. 

CBS president, Dr. Frank Stanton, 
in a noteworthy, precedent-setting net- 
work editorial, protested the broad- 
cast ban on the censure hearings. He 
said, “This rule, which would keep you 
out of these hearings, turns its back 
on the contributions which electronic 
journalism can make . . . It com- 
mands: “Thou shalt not hear or see.’ 
This is a drastic prohibition. We be- 
lieve that those who support it have a 
very heavy burden in trying to estab- 
lish that the evils of radio and televi- 
sion coverage are so great that they 
justify keeping you from seeing your 
government in action. They have fail- 
ed to establish that there are such 
evils.” 

Judge Medina alluded to the new- 
ness of the medium in his reply last 
month to Dr. Stanton. The judge said: 
“Whenever there is a proceeding, the 
object of which is to ascertain the 
truth from conflicting testimony of 
witnesses and other proofs . . . the 
questioning of the witnesses before 
television apparatus, radio and the like 
furnishes such an impediment and 
handicap that the ascertainment of the 
true facts is well-nigh impossible.” 


Can Be Televised 


Despite Judge Medina’s misgivings, 
there is evidence to show that court 
proceedings can be televised without 
the dangers he fears. 

Only last July, wky-tv Oklahoma 
City was permitted to televise via film 
a criminal case, the Manley trial, be- 
fore Judge A. P. Van Meter in Okla- 
homa City. A film camera was conceal- 
ed behind the wood panelling of the 
court room, “bounce lighting” was 
used, and a button placed on the 


judge’s desk by which he could stop 
the camera. The button was not used. 

Summing up his impressions of this 
experiment, Judge Van Meter said, 
“From what I observed and from what 
comments I| received it would appear 
to me that the telecasts of the Manley 
trial operated to give the courts and 
members of the bar a very favorable 
impression. These telecasts assisted in 
showing the people of Oklahoma 
County how the administration of jus- 
tice is carefully and properly handled. 
The telecasts were not handled so as to 
make anything sensational out of the 
presentation but were handled so that 
the trial was presented in a factual 
manner . . . Up to this time I have yet 
to hear anyone who saw any of the 
telecasts who felt any harm was done 
thereby.” 


Bar Association Rule 


The attitude of the courts regard- 
ing the broadcasting of proceedings 
has its roots in the so-called Canon 35 
adopted in 1937 by the American Bar 
Association. This rule provides: “The 
taking of photographs in the court 
room during sessions of the court or 
recesses between sessions and _ the 
broadcasting of court proceedings are 
calculated to detract from the essential 
dignity of the proceedings, distract the 
witnesses in giving testimony, degrade 
the court and create misconceptions 
with respect thereto in the mind of the 
public and should not be permitted.” 
The rule has been amended to prohibit 
television but to permit broadcasting 
of naturalization proceedings. 

In tracing the history of Canon 35 
in a recent address before the A.B.A., 
Justin Miller, a former Associate Jus- 
tice of the U. S. Court of Appeals, de- 
scribed the document as “an amateur- 
ish piece of legislation and an un- 
fortunate job of public relations.” The 
Canon was adopted, he emphasized, 
without even the 
broadcasters. 


participation of 


“The time will come,” Judge Miller 
believes, “when many courts will be 
so constructed as to . . . make possible 
both photography and telecasting with- 
out in any way interfering with the 
normal dignified procedure of the 
trial. When that time comes, most peo- 
ple in the court rooms will be un- 
conscious of the fact, and the others 
will take it perfectly for granted.” 











Chart (Continued from page 68) 


‘“*Robert Q. Lewis’’ (M.-F., 2-2:30 p.m.): 
2-2:15 p.m. Tu.—Alka-Seltzer; Wed 
Best Foods; Th.—S. C. Johnson; Fri 
Doeskin. 2:15-30 p.m., Tu Helene Cur- 


tis; Wed.—Gen. Mills; Th.—Swanson ; 
Fri.—Gen. Millis 
**Linkletter’s House Party’’ (2:30-3 


p.m.); 2:30-45—M., W. & F., Lever Bros.; 
Tu. & Th., Kellogg. 2:45-3—M.-Th., Pills- 
bury; Fri., Dole Pineapple. 

" Show’ (M.-F., 3:30-4 
p.m.: 3:30-45—Tu., Toni; Wed., General 
Foods; Th., Swanson; Fri., Englander & 
8. O. S., alt. wks. 3:45-4 p.m. M., W. & 
F.—General Mills; Th., Am. Dairy 

“The Best of Broadway’’ (W-10-11 p.m 
every fourth week): Westinghouse 

‘Person to Person’’ (Fri., 10:30-11 
p.m.): American Oil (East Coast); Hamm’s 


Brewing (Midwest); Noxzema Chemical 
Co. (alt. wks.). 

NBC—‘‘Today’’ (7-9 a.m. EST & CST): 
Multiple sponsorship 

“Three Steps To Heaven’ (M.-F. 


10:45-11 a.m.): Miles Labs. and Procter & 
Gamble. 

**Howdy Doody’* (M.-F., 5:30-6 p.m.): 
M., 5°30-6—Standard Brands. Tu., 5:30-45 
—Kellogg. Tu., 5:45-6—Colgate-Palmolive. 


Wed... 5:30-6—Contirental Baking. Th.. 
5:30-45—Kellogg. Th., 5:45-6—Campbell 
Soup. Fri., 5:30 45 — sustaining. Alt 
Fri., 5:45-6—lInrternational Shoe Co 


Welch Grape Juice Co. 


Schedule of **Spectaculars’’, under 
participating sponsorship, is as follows: 
Every fourth Mon., 8-9:30 p.m.—Leland 
Hayward (Oct. 18); every fourth Sat., 


9-10:30 p.m.—Max Liebman (Oct. 23); 
every fourt! Sun., 7:30-9 p.m Max Lieb- 
man (Oct. 10). All ‘‘Spectaculars’’ will be 
telecast in color. 
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Is This 
“COVERAGE”? 


THIS HALF 


OF NEBRASKA 
1S COVERED BY 


KOLN-TV ONLY! 





er is Nebraska’s other big market. 
It has about half the 

state’s population and half the wealth, 

and most of its 186,000 families 

are available via KOLN-TV only. 

The map tells the story. 


KOLN =-1V covers LINCOLN-LAND—NEBRASKA’S OTHER BIG MARKET 


CHANNEL 10 © 316,000 WATTS © LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


wwe CG) vonon 


Avery-Knodel, Inc., Exclusive National Representatives 
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Wall Street Report 
ee D 


STRONG GAINS. Television issues 
bounded upward last week, scoring 
one of the strongest gains of the year 
and coming close to the high mark of 
the 1954 trading session. Barron’s tv 
industry stock average rose to 38.38, 
up from 35 back in July and close to 
the 38.85 high touched in August. 


American _ Broadcasting-United 


Paramount, Columbia Broadcasting, 
Westinghouse, RCA and Motorola 
were leading the upward move. West- 
inghouse was showing the strongest 
gains, based on the rose-tinted future 
painted to stockholders by Gwilym A. 
Price, president. 

Mr. Price predicted the company’s 
sales would top its 1953 volume of 
$1.5 billion and he expected the earn- 
ings to show a continued gain. They 
were up 27 per cent in the first half 
and if that rate of gain were to hold 
true for the year the per-share earnings 
would run close to $5.50 for the year 
compared to $4.53 per share in 1953. 

The company has invested $300 
million in expansion since 1950 and 
these new facilities resulted in $125 
million in sales last year and should 
contribute “even larger amounts” to 
the 1954 volume. The company’s new 
orders were down for the first eight 
months but, starting in July, new or- 
ders increased over the June total, 
showing the first upward trend since 
the start of the year. 

Mr. Price then confirmed a trend 
noted by this column last May. He said 
the company was “counting on con- 
sumer products to enjoy a_ healthy 
volume” in the future. It’s been noted 
here that, barring defense orders, in- 
creased volume of consumer items has 
been the major factor in Westinghouse 
growth in the postwar period. Mr. 
Price concluded by predicting a 1957 
volume of $2.1 billion. It was evident 
from his remarks that sale of color tv 
sets is expected to play a large role in 
gaining the additional volume in the 
years ahead. 

He predicted output of 500,000 color 
sets by the industry in 1955 and gave 
Westinghouse’s goal as 10 per cent of 





















the overall market—which presumably 
would include at least 50,000 color 
receivers for Westinghouse next year. 

To stockholders the earnings fore- 
cast would indicate the company at 
present is not contemplating a stock 
split but may pay an additional divi- 
dend of fifty cents this year. 


FoLsom Forecast. If Mr. Price 
was encouraging and optimistic about 
the future of his company and color 
tv he was conservative by comparison 
with Frank Folsom, president of RCA. 
Mr. Folsom forecast that by 1959— 
two years later than Mr. Price’s pre- 
dictions—there would be ten million 
color sets in use and the industry's 
annual sales volume from those sets 
would be about $2 billion. (See News- 
front, page 25.) 

These promising forecasts of things 
to come, accompanied by previews of 
new RCA tubes and the opening of the 
color shows by NBC and CBS in the 
last few weeks are undoubtedly big 
factors in the strength of the market 
prices of tv stocks. 

It’s probably also the factor that has 
encouraged some investment bankers 
to draw close to the industry in the 
last month or two. Fox-Wells & Co., 
an investment house that popped into 
the news when reports of the sale of 
Olympic Radio were circulating, is 
active in other segments of the field. 
It is the majority stockholder in 
KFSD, Inc., a new corporation form- 
ed to buy Airfan Radio Corp., Ltd. 
Airfan owns KSFD-Tv San Diego, one 
of the two stations in that city. 

Fox-Wells spokesmen indicate they 
have no immediate plans to make the 
new station part of a bigger operation. 
But Fox-Wells also holds a 25 per 
cent interest in Salisbury Broadcast- 
ing Corp. which owns wwor-tv Wor- 
cester, Mass. And, of course, it con- 
tinues to Olympic Radio. 
There has been no further develop- 
ment in the situation which as last 
reported had Sol M. Zweifach, minor- 
ity stockholder, seeking to obtain 
123,000 shares of Olympic common 


control 





are ee 
> —— 


from Heywood Fox—but with no ap- 
parent success. 


GUILD FILMS OFFER. Another in- 
dication of the Wall Street interest in 
the potential of tv is the planned mar- 
keting of 250,000 shares of stock of 
Guild Films Co., Inc. through Van 
Alstyne, Noel & Co. 

In its prospectus Guild indicates 
that it has seven filmed shows booked 
for presentation on tv stations. They 


include The Liberace Show on 178 


stations (Guild claims Liberace is 
shown over more ty. stations than any 
other program series); Life With 


Elizabeth (68 stations); Joe Palooka 
Story (33); Frankie Laine (26); 
Sports Library (12) and Florian Za- 
Bach (25). 

The prospectus shows the company 
has authorized one million shares of 
common stock of which 440,000 shares 
are presently outstanding. The total 
outstanding will be 690,000 shares 
following the offering. 

The company suffered a loss of $1,- 
520.88 in the period from June 11, 
1952 to Feb. 28, 1953 when its ma- 
jor function was distribution of films 
made by other producers. However, 
from March 1, 1953 to Nov. 30, 1953 
its income from film rental and distri- 
bution—including its own films— 
jumped to $549,210 which yielded a 
net income of $25,255.04, equal to six 
cents per share on the 440,000 shares 


(Continued on next page) 
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Wall Street (Continued) 


outstanding. In the period from Dec. 
1 to June 30, 1954 the company’s in- 
come jumped to $1,085,182 and earn- 
ed a profit of $69,295, equal to 16 
cents per share. 

The Kaufmans are the dominant 
stockholders of the company, owning 
about 60% of the stock after the pub- 
lic offering. Reuben R. Kaufman is 
the president and a director of the 





 h 
company and his wife has been secre- | 
tary and treasurer since its inception. | 





| 
| 
1954 Last | 

Stock High-Low Quote* 
ABC-UPT 21-14% 21% | 
ADMIRAL 25%4-18% 23% 
AVcO 6%- 456 6 
CBS 69%4-41% 68% 
DU MONT 14%- 9% 12% | 
EMERSON 13%- 9% 11% 
GE 4844-37% 44% 
MAGNAVOX 22%-16% 22% 
MOTOROLA 45 -30% 44 
PHILCO 37%4-28 34% 
RCA 35 -22% 33% 
RAYTHEON 15%- 8% 15% 
SYLVANIA 40-31% 33% 
WESTINGHOUSE 75%4-50% 72% 
ZENITH 77% 63% 71 


*As of Sept. 22, 1954 


On the 


Oct. 3-7: Affiliated Advertising 
Agencies Network, an- 
nual meeting, Glades 
Hotel, North Reding- 
ton Beach, Fla. 


Oct. 4-5: NARTB District 8, 
Sheraton-Cadillac Ho- 
tel, Detroit 


Oct. 4-5: NARTB tv film com- 
mittee, Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago 


Oct. 4-6: 10th annual National 
Electronics Conference, 
Hotel Sherman, Chica- 


go 

Oct. 7-8: NARTB District 10, 
Fontenelle Hotel, 
Omaha 


Oct. 8-10: N. Y. State Confer- 
ence, American Women 
in Radio & Television, 
Park Sheraton Hotel 
New York 


Oct. 9-10: Advertising Federation 
of America, 3rd _Dis- 
trict, Hotel Roanoke, 
Roanoke, Va. 








WMAZ-TV apps 183 NEW TV FAMILIES A DAY!" 


Talk about audience multiplication .. . 
this is it! It’s only natural, though, when 
you consider these facts: 


The rich Middle Georgia market sur- 
rounding Macon was never successfully 
tapped by TV — before WMAZ-TV. Be- 
cause Macon is 93 miles from the closest 
city of comparable large size . . . Atlanta. 


Today, only W MAZ-TV adequately 
serves the well-balanced industrial 
and agricultural Macon market 
for you! 


Write for free brochure 
on Macon Market and 
WMAZ-TV specifica- 
tions, rates, ete. 








WMAZ-tv 


MACON, GEORGIA - CHANNEL 13 
CBS, DUMONT & ABC NETWORKS 





.. 153 NEW CUSTOMER-FAMILIES A DAY! 


*Average daily growth of TV 

homes in coverage area. 
Only 10 of the 47 counties now blanketed 
by WMAZ-TV received “good” service 
from any other station. Significantly, the 
remaining 37 counties in WMAZ-TV’s 
47-county area represent. . 


-. 80% of this area's population! 
-. 81% of retail sales! 





Ask your AVERY-KNODEL man 
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Agenda 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


\ov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


9.12: 


11-12: 


13-15: 


14-15: 


14-15: 


14-17: 


18-19: 


21-22: 


25-26: 


28-29: 


4-5: 


8-10: 


9.10: 


15-17: 


22-24: 


HOWARD E. ST 


RS 
RADIO 2 





fl 
TELEVISION STATIONS 


Mail Advertising Serv- 
ice Assn., annual con- 
vention, Hotel Statler, 
Boston 


NARTB District 9, 
Lake Lawn Hotel, Lake 
Delavan, Wis. 

Direct Mail Advertising 
Assn., annual conven- 
tion, Hotel Statler, 
Boston 


American Assn. of Ad- 
vertising Agencies, 
central region, Drake 
Hotel, Chicago 


NARTB District 11, 
Radisson Hotel, Minne- 
apolis 


National Editorial 
Assn. Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago 


NARTB District 17, 
Davenport Hotel, Spo- 
kane 


NARTB District 15, 
Clift Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco 


NARTB District 16, 
Camelback Inn, 


Phoenix 


NARTB District 14, 


Brown Palace, Denver 


NARTB District 12, 
Jean Marie Hotel, Pon- 
ca City, Okla. 


Assn. of National Ad- 
vertisers, annual meet- 
ing, Hotel Plaza, New 
York 


NARTB District 13, 
Rice Hotel, Houston 


Advertising Trades In- 
stitute, 3rd advertising 
essentials show, Hotel 


Biltmore, New York 


American Assn. of Ad- 
vertising Agencies, an- 
nual eastern confer- 
ence, Roosevelt Hotel, 


New York 


ARK 
TANTS 


eLrpoRADO 90408 





























— 











in th NATION’S 8th MAJOR MARKET 


WENS 


channel 16 
PITTSBURGH 






13 NCAA COLLEGE FOOTBALL GAMES 


8 Chicago Bears - Chicago Cardinals 
PROFESSIONAL FOOTBALL GAMES 


MONDAY and SATURDAY NIGHT BOXING 


DUQUESNE UNIVERSITY HOME and 
AWAY BASKETBALL GAMES 


ABC :-CBS: NBC PITTSBURGH PIRATE BASEBALL GAMES 
Represented nationally by 
Edward Petry & Co., Inc. 
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Perfect balance ...of skilled operating technicians, specially designed equipment, and 
constant laboratory research maintains Precision leadership in the field of film processing. 


Electronic Printing, for example, illustrates the results of Precision’s continuing search for 
improved ways to serve leading producers, directors, and cameramen. This important Maurer 
development in the printing of optical sound from magnetic original is installed at Precision 
for kinescope and other recording direct to the optical track. 


In everything there is one best...in film processing, it’s Precision. 


BOGGRB 7 


LABORA T O-R-+-E_S jw & 
a *% WestT 46TH STREET. NEW YORK, 36, Mma. wr, 








A division of J. A. Maurer, Inc. 
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Readers ask: 


How much color film is available 
at the present time? 

Actually very little. That is, in the 
“commercial” category which includes 
features, cartoons, musicals and the 
syndicated series. One station film 
buyer who’s out to buy all the accept- 
able commercial color films he can 
find, told TELEVISION AGE: “In the 
past few months I’ve looked at more 
than 125 individual color films, plus 
several which are parts of series, and 
have come up with only two and half 
hours of programming.” 

On the other hand, there is an abun- 
dance available of the “free film” type 
—industrial films, documentaries and 
especially travelogues. 


What are some precautions a buy- 
er should take? 

Color films should be auditioned on 
the sstation’s closed-circuit system 
rather than in a screening room off a 
projector. Though projector viewing 
gives a good idea of the general quality 
of the print, it sometimes is deceptive 
and what shows up sharp off the pro- 
jector might come out flat on the tele- 
cast. This is espec’ally true of film 
that was not made originally for tv. 
WATCH for flatness of field, depth 
of focus and too much contrast. 

Then, too, screen as many episodes 
in a series as possible. Where in b&w 
it is all right (with releases of the 
reputable producers) to buy after 
viewing only some three or four of a 
series, in color it’s a good idea, cer- 
tainly in these early stages, for a buy- 
er to screen as many as eight, if not 
all, episodes. SUGGESTION: Stations 
cought to avail themselves of “free 
film” so that they can experiment with 
handling color and get to know their 
equipment. 


Why the scarcity of feature length 
color films? 

For one reason, it’s the same old 
story of The Hollywood Negative—the 
major producers won’t play color-ball 

. with tv any more than they are doing 
with their b&w backlogs. 


: What are the facts about buying color film? 


For another color films 
which belong to the independent pro- 
ducers—who will sell—often are not 
suitable for television use. Most of 
those were made in or before 1947 and 
are on 35 mm. nitrate (non-safety) 


film. Also, there are practically no 


reason, 


feature-length color films in circul:- 
tion that were made in 16 mm. prints, 
and the reduction process is expensive. 


Will the production of the syn- 
dicated series in color be stepped 
up? 

Definitely. And much faster than 
many believe. This acceleration is 
being propelled, curiously enough, by 
a competitive source: the networks. 
The intensified live color programming 
of both NBC and CBS Television is 
whetting the color appetites of the na- 
tion’s viewers. And even though the 
economic basics—supply and demand 
—of producing in color are not yet in 
balance, most of the top film makers 
want to be ready. 


How many of the _ three-color 
processes are acceptable for tv? 

Four. In 35 mm., Eastman, Techni- 
color and Ansco. In 16 mm., Koda- 
chrome and Ansco. 


Is there a regulated price struc- 
ture for color films? 

Not yet, of course. Bargaining is 
still s.o.p. in today’s color film market 
and will no doubt continue to be so, 
even when rate cards, set count, cover- 
age, etc. are given their accredited 
consideration. But most buyers and 
sellers agree that in all likelihood his- 
tory won’t repeat itself, the buying and 
selling of color films won’t be the 
“Persian market knock-’em-down, 
drag-’em-out affair” it was in the early 
days of television. (See “Cinematic 
Chaos,” TELEVISION AGE, August 
1953.) The buying and selling of all 
film today, including color film, is 
being done for the most part by men 
who know and appreciate that the long 
run is more profitable to everyone 
than the quick buck. 











IF YOU 
MUST HAVE 
QUALITY 


IN COMMERCIALS 
INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATIONAL 
FILMS 


FAST! 
SENSITIVE! 3 
MADE FOR ACTION! |= 


Weston tungsten rating—225 
ASA tungsten rating—300 


ORIGINALLY 
DESIGNED 
FOR TV 


New faster processing 
8 and 16MM and sound 


GOLD SEAL SPECIAL 
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Suzanne Burce 

Norma Jean Mortenson 
Spangler Arlington Brugh 
Charles Edward Pratt 


what's in a name? 


WHAT'S IN A NAME? Do you recognize any of the 
above? Probably not, but you are familiar with them all. 





You know Norma Jean Mortenson as Marilyn Monroe, Spangler 
Arlington Brugh as Robert Taylor. Charles Edward Pratt is the 
baptismal name of Boris Karloff, and Suzanne Burce is Jane Powell. 


It’s not the name. It’s the PERFORMANCE that 
counts when you are deciding on your favorite actor. 


It’s the same when you are deciding on a station representative. 





If it’s fancy syllables you want, just dip your hand in 
the nearest alphabetical directory and pick out a few. 


But if you’re looking for performance — 
performance that counts—you’ll decide on JOHN E. PEARSON. 






For JEPCO stands for performance — 
performance based on experience, service and know-how. 


JEPCO knows how the wind blows JOHN E. PEARSON COM PANY 
Radio and Television Station Representatives 


New York « Chicago * Minneapolis * Dallas * Los Angeles * San Francisco 
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Film Sales 


Syndicated film sales, reported for 
the October listing, point up again the 
large percentage of sales made direct- 
ly to the sponsor. While sales direct to 
stations are still, and probably always 
will be, the backbone of the syndica- 
tion market, sales direct are becoming 
more and more significant. 

Among important area purchases 
direct were: General Tire & Rubber 
Co., This Week in Sports in twenty 
markets from International News Serv- 
ice; Monsanto Chemical Co., The 
Frankie Laine Show in four markets 
from Guild Films Co.; Belle Mead 
Biscuit, The Liberace Show in four 
markets from Guild Films Co. and 
Ohio Oil Co., Secret File, U.S.A. in 
eleven markets from Official Films. 
There were others. 

Syndicators give as one reason for 
these bulk sales their offers of mer- 
chandising and promotion assistance. 
They agree that while some stations 
give the best of cooperation in these 
merchandising efforts others leave it 
to the distributor and the sponsor to 
carry the ball. 

“Merchandising and promotion are 
sometimes as much as 70 per cent re- 
sponsible for a winning combination,” 
one syndicate executive told TELEVI- 
SION AGE, 

“The merchandising tie-ups and the 
self-liquidating premiums we offer are 
really exploiting and selling the prod- 
ucts of the sponsors,” Wynn Nathan, 
United Television Programs, points 
out. The live station promotion de- 
partment gets in on the pitch and ex- 
tends what distributor and client are 
doing, another executive said. The lo- 
cal station, he continued, can effec- 
tively help the sponsor and distributor 
at the same time that it is helping 
itself if it does on-the-spot promoting 
and merchandising of film series on 
its own. 


CBS TELEVISION FILM SALES, INC. 
Amos *n’ Andy 


WCIA-TV Champaign, IIl. 
WTVN Columbus, O. 

WIcuU Erie 

Firch Baking Co. 

WEHT-TV Henderson-Evansville 
KPRC-TV Houston 

WISH-TV Indianapolis 

KCCC-TV Sacramento 


Electronics Raytheon Dealers 


KOMO-TV Seattle-Tacoma 
Gene Autry 

WTRI Albany 

WABI-TV Bangor 

KFBB-TV Great Falls, Mont. 


The Cases of Eddie Drake 


WTVN Columbus, O. 


The Crown Theatre 


KRBC-TV Abilene, Tex. 
WTVN Columbus, O. 
Daily News 

WCMB-TV Harrisburg, Pa. 
WFBM-TV Indianapolis 


Limestone, Me. 
U. S. Air Force Base 
WPTZ Philadelphia 
WGBI-TV Scranton 
WKAQ-TV San Juan, P. R. 


The Files of Jeffrey Jones 


WTVN Columbus, O. 
WSLI-TV Jackson, Miss. 


Holiday in Paris 


KRBC-TV Abilene, Tex. 
CHCH Hamilton, Ont. 
CBMT Montreal, Que. 


Hollywood on the Line 


WROW-TV Albany 
House of Montague Furniture 
WSIL-TV Harrisburg, Ill. 


Art Linkletter and the Kids 


WRBL-TV Columbus, Ga. 

C. Schomberg & Sons, Jewelers 
WSEE Erie 

Firch Baking Co. 

WKZO-TV Kalamazoo 
(Renewal) 

WHBQ-TV Memphis 

National Rose Mattress Co. 
WALA-TV Mobile 

KOIN-TV Portland, Ore. 


Carnation Milk Co. 
Annie Oakley 


KOPO-TV 
Sunset Dairy 


Tucson 


(Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. sponsoring 
in following markets:) 


WNBK Cleveland 
WFBM-TV Indianapolis 
WHAM-TV Rochester, N. Y. 


The Range Rider 


KERO-TV Bakersfield 
WWTV Cadillac, Mich. 
WBBM-TV Chicago 
KHSL-TV Chico, Calif. 
KVAL-TV Eugene, Ore. 
(Renewal) 

KMJ-TV Fresno 

KNBH Los Angeles 
WMAZ-TV Macon 

WITMJ Milwaukee 
WLAC-TV Nashville 
WKNB-TV New Britain 
(Renewal) 

WEAR-TV Pensacola 
(Renewal) 

WPTZ Philadelphia 
(Renewal) .. 

KOIN-TV Portland, Ore. 
KCCC-TV Sacramento 
KSD-TV St. Louis 
(Renewal) 


Quality Dairy Co. & Old Vienna Prod. Co. 


KMBY-TV Salinas-Monterey 
KEY-T Santa Barbara 
KOMO-TV Seattle-Tacoma 
KTVU Stockton, Calif. 


Windsor, Can. 
Yakima, Wash. 


CKLW 
KIMA-TV 


Strange Adventure 


KRBC-TV Abilene, Tex. 
WNAM-TV Appleton-Neenah, Wis. 
KBOI-TV Boise 

WCIA-TV Champaign, Ill. 

WWTV Cadillac, Mich. 
KOMU-TV Columbia, Mo. 
WRBL-TV Columbus, Ga. 


KQTV Ft. Dodge, Ia. 


WFTL-TV Ft. Lauderdale 
WDAF-TV Kansas City 
WCBS-TV New York 
WPFA-TV Pensacola 

KVTV Sioux City, Ia. 
KELO-TV Sioux Falls, S. D. 


The Whistler 


KLZ-TV Denver 
Hamms Beverage Co. 

KTTV Los Angeles 
KPTV Portland, Ore. 
KRON-TV San Francisco 
KING-TV Seattle-Tacoma 
KHQ-TV Spokane 


CONSOLIDATED TELEVISION SALES 
Crusader Rabbit 


WLAC-TV Nashville 
WABD New York 
WNBT New York 
WOR-TY New York 
(Renewal) 

WPIX New York 
(Renewal) 

Features 

WTAR-TV Norfolk 
KWK-TV St. Louis 


Front Page Detective 
Nashville 
Hollywood Half Hour 
Rochester, N. Y. 


WLAC-TV 


WHAM-TV 


Public Prosecutor 


WCBS-TV New York 


GENERAL TELERADIO, INC. 


30 Feature Films 


KERO-TV Bakersfield 
WMAR-TV Baltimore 
WGN-TV Chicago 
WFIE-TV Evansville 
KGMB-TV Honolulu 
WFBM-TV Indianapolis 
WTSK-TV Knoxville 
KHJ-TV Los Angeles 
WHAS-TV Louisville 
KCBD-TV Lubbock 
WTMJ-TV Milwaukee 
WSM-TV Nashville 
WOR-TV New York 
WCAU-TV Philadelphia 
WDTV Pittsburgh 
KWK-TV St. Louis 
KUTV Salt Lake City 
KRON-TV San Francisco 
KEY-T Santa Barbara 
KOMO-TV Seattle-Tacoma 
KHQ-TV Spokane 
CKLW Windsor, Ont. 


GUILD FILMS COMPANY, INC. 
The Frankie Laine Show 


WTRI Albany 
KHSL-TV Chico, Calif. 
(Continued on next page) 
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Film Sales (Continued) 


s Cleveland 
Standard Brewing Co. 
KGTV Des Moines 
KDAL-TV Duluth, Minn. 
WGTH-TV Hartford, Conn. 
Hot Point Dealers 
WFBM-TV Indianapolis 
Appliance Distributors 
KTVE Longview, Tex. 
WSM-TV Nashville 
White Way Laundry 
WSLS-TV Roanoke 
WICS-TV Springfield, Ill. 


Stout Jewelers & Arch Wilson 
KIMA-TV Yakima, Wash. 


(Monsanto Chemical Co. sponsoring in 
following markets: ) 


e De:roit 

4 Phoenix 

ad Portland, Me. 
KVOA-TV Tucson 
The Liberace Show 
WAIM-TV Anderson, S. C. 
WBAL-TV Baltimore 
Keebler-Weyl Baking Co. 
WABI-TV Bangor 
KFYR-TV Bismarck, N. D. 


Manchester Biscuit Co. 


WUSN-TV Charleston, S. C. 
KGTV Des Moines 
WEAU-TV Eau Claire, Wis. 
KTSM-TV El Paso 

WTPA Harrisburg, Pa. 
WINK-TV Ft. Myers, Fla. 
KSWM-TV Joplin, Mo. 
WKBT La Crosse, Wis. 
Crescent Jewelers 

WGAL-TV Lancaster, Pa. 
Keebler-Weyl Baking Co. 
KTVE Longview, Tex. 
WHBQ-TV Memphis 


National Bank of Commerce 


K MID-TV Midland, Tex. 
WCCO-TV Minneapolis-St. Paul 
WALA-TV Mobile, Ala. 


Radstone Concrete & Masonry Air Condi- 
tioning Engineers 


WLBC-TV Muncie, Ind. 
WSM-TV Nashville 
Nashville Pure Milk 
WEEK-TV Peoria 
Commercial National Bank 
WSLS-TV Roanoke 
Mountain Trust Co. 

WTVo Rockford, Ill. 


Necchi Sewing Machine Co. 
KELO-TV Sioux Falls, S. D. 
WSBT-TV South Bend 

General Electric Appliance Dealers 


WICS-TV Springfield, Ill 
WSYR-TV Svracuse 
Ontario Biscuit Co. 
KVVG-TV Tulare, Calif. 
WHIZ-TV Zanesville, O. 


Streitman Biscuit Co. 


(Belle Mead Biscuit sponsoring in follow- 
ing markets: ) 


. Birmingham 

. Chattanooga 
WHBQ-TV Memphis 

° Montgomery 
Life With Elizabeth 
WBZ-TV Boston 
WBKB Chicago 
Perfect Plus Hosiery 
KTVE Longview, Tex. 
KBES-TV Medford, Ore. 


Southern Oregon Westinghouse Dealers 
WEEK-TV Peoria 

Illinois Bell Telephone 

WCSH-TV Portland. Me. 

Monsanto Chemical Co. 

KOMO-TV Seattle-Tacoma 


* Sold Directly to Sponsor 
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Fisher Flour Mills 


(Bell Bakeries sponsoring in following 
markets: ) 


WTVD Durham, N. C. 
WDBO-TV Orlando, Fla. 
WNAO-TV Raleigh 


WFMJ-TV Youngstown, O. 


Conrad Nagel Theatre 


WNHC-TV 


The Joe Palooka Story 


New Haven 


WLW-C Columbus, O. 
WTVD Durham, N. C. 
Seven-Up Bottling Co. 

KTVE Longview, Tex. 
WEAR-TV Pensacola 
WTOP-TV Washington 

The Florian ZaBach Show 
WWtiv Cadillac, Mich. 
WMT-TV Cedar Rapids 
KDAL-TV Duluth, Minn. 
KARK-TV Little Rock 
Stifft’s Co. 

KTVE Longview, Tex. 
WEAR-TV Pensacola 

KVTV Sioux City, Ia. 
KING-TV Seattle-Tacoma 
WHYN-TV Springfield, Mass. 
WIBW-TV Topeka 

Capitol Savings & Loan 
KOPO-TV Tucson 

KXJB-TV Valley City, N. D. 


Gate City Savings & Loan 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS SERVICE 


Telenews Daily 
KSWO-TV Lawton, Okla. 


This Week in Sports 


(General Tire & Rubber Co. sponsoring 
in following markets:) 


° Baton Rouge 

* Birmingham 
WXEL Cleveland 

* Decatur, Ill. 


KVAL-TV Eugene, Ore. 
WFMY-TV Greensboro 

a Lansing 

° Lima, O. 

° Los Angeles 
WHAS-TV Louisville 
KDUB-TV Lubbock 
WiTV Ft. Lauderdale 
WTMJ-TV Milwaukee 

. Omaha 

. Richmond 

. Salt Lake City 

i Topeka 

+ Tulsa 

Utica 


INTERSTATE TELEVISION CORP. 


Hans Christian Anderson 


WPIX New York 
KTVT Salt Lake City 


Ethel Barrymore Theatre 
WCCO-TV Minneapolis-St. Paul 


Douglas Fairbanks Presents 


KTVT Salt Lake City 
Features 

WISH-TV Indianapolis 
KTLA Los Angeles 
WPIX New York 
KSL-TV Salt Lake City 
CKLW Windsor, Ont. 





Little Rascals 

WBEN-TV Bufialo 

KBTV Denver 
WXYZ-TV Detroit 

KMJ-TV Fresno 

KSL-TV Salt Lake City 
KING-TV Seattle-Tacoma 


NBC FILM DIVISION 
Badge 714 


WITV Ft. Lauderdale 
WALA-TV Mobile 

Pure Oil Co. 

WCSH-TV Portland, Me. 
Prince Macaroni Mfg. Co. 


KELO-TV Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Badge 714 B 

KGNC-TV Amarillo 

WMT-TV Cedar Rapids 
WUSN-TV Charleston, S. C. 
Vane’s Appliance Co. 

WBAP-TV Dallas-Ft. Worth 
WTVP Decatur, Ill. 
KFEL-TV Denver 

WDAY-TV Fargo 

KSWO-TV Lawton, Okla. 
KMJ-TV Little Rock 
KARK-TV Fresno 

KMTV Omaha 

WCSH-TV Portland, Me. 
KSBW-TV Salinas-Montery 
KFDX-TV Wichita Falls, Tex. 
Captured 

wtvs Miami 

KMTV Omaha 

WPBN-TV Traverse City, Mich. 
KXJB-TV Valley City, N. D. 


Dangerous Assignment 


KFVS-TV Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
Horton Sales 

KQTV Fort Dodge, Ia. 
WOKY-TV Milwaukee 

WPBN-TV Traverse City, Mich. 
KIVA-TV Yuma, Ariz. 


The Falcon 


WFBG-TV Altoona, Pa. 
Gunther Brewing Co., Inc. 
KFEL-TV Denver 
KTSM-TV El Paso 
KNXT Los Angeles 
WMCT Memphis 
Coca Cola Bottling Co. 

* Norfolk 


Gunther Brewing Co., Inc. 
WPBN-TV Traverse City, Mich. 


Hopalong Cassidy—Halj Hour A 
Cedar Rapids 


WNBQ Chicago 
The Seven-Up Co. 
WTPA Harrisburg, Pa. 


KBES-TV Medford, Ore. 
Jorgensons Dairy Products 
WCCO-TV Minneapolis-St. Paul 
WPBN-TV Traverse City, Mich. 


Hopalong Cassidy—Half Hour B 


WMT-TV Cedar Rapids 
WCSC-TV Charleston, S. C. 
WNBQ Chicago 

The Seven-Up Co. 

WDAN-TV Danville, Ill. 
WTPA Harrisburg, Pa. 
KLAS-TV Las Vegas 
KBES-TV Medford, Ore. 
Jorgensons Dairy Products 
WIvJ Miami 

WCCO-TV Minneapolis-St. Paul 


WPBN-TV Traverse City, Mich. 


Hopalong Casidy—Hour 


WKRC-TV Cincinnati 











- 

















WTPA 
KTTV 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
Los Angeles 


Inner Sanctum 


WFAA-TV Dallas-Ft. Worth 
WDAY-TV Fargo 

WMCT Memphis 

WIvJ Miami 

WPBN-TV Traverse City, Mich. 


Life of Riley A 


WEAU-TV Eau Claire, Wis. 
KFXJ-TV Grand Junction, Colo. 
Pacific Fruit 

KLAS-TV Las Vegas 

KROC-TV Rochester, Minn. 
KSWS-TV Roswell, N. M. 


Life of Riley B 


KOOK-TV Billings, Mont. 
Pacific Fruit 

KFBC-TV Cheyenne 

Pacific Fruit 

KROC-TV Rochester, Minn. 
KSWS-TV Roswell, N. M. 
Life of Riley C 

KOB-TV Albuquerque 


Paragon Playhouse 


WITV Ft. Lauderdale 
WPBN-TV Traverse City, Mich. 


Victory at Sea 


KBMT Beaumont, Tex. 
WMBV-TV Marinette, Wis. 
Basch Brewing Co. 

KARK-TV Little Rock 
WOKY-TV Milwaukee 

KTVT Salt Lake City 
WPBN-TV Traverse City, Mich. 
Visitor 

WITV Ft. Lauderdale 
WROM-TV Rome, Ga. 

WPBN-TV Traverse City, Mich. 


Weekly News Review 


WITV Ft. Lauderdale 
KBES-TV Medford, Ore. 
WDBO-TV Orlando, Fla. 


NATIONAL TELEFILM ASSOC., INC. 


Features 

KERO-TV Bakersfield 

WABT Birmingham 

WCIA Champaign, IIl. 
WFAA-TV Dallas-Ft. Worth 
KONA Honolulu 
WTAR-TV Nortolk 

KSD-TV St. Louis 

KING-TV Seattle-Tacoma 
WHEN Syracuse 

WTHI-TV Terre Haute, Ind. 
KXJB-TV Valley City, N. D. 


Pantomime Quiz 


WMBV-TV Marinette, Wis. 

KZTV Reno 

KXJB-TV Valley City, N. D. 
WIRK-TV West Palm Beach, Fla. 
CKLW Windsor, Ont. 
Passerby 

KZTV Reno 


(Charles Furniture Co. sponsoring in fol- 
lowing markets:) 


WMT-TV Cedar Rapids 
WOC-TV Davenport 
WHO-TV Des Moines 
WEAU-TV Eau Claire, Wis. 
WBAY-TV Green Bay 
KOLN-TV Lincoln 


WMBV-TV Marinette, Wis. 
KGLO-TV Mason City, Ia. 
KROC-TY Rochester, Minn. 
WREX-TV Rockford, Ill. 
KXJB-TV Valley City, N. D. 


OFFICIAL FILMS, INC. 
Colonel March of Scotland Yard 


WXYZ-TV Detroit 
KDAL-TV Duluth-Superior 
KTVE Longview, Tex. 
WLAC-TV Nashville 
WTOP-TV Washington 
My Hero 
KVDO Corpus Christi 
KDAL-TV Duluth-Superior 
WFBM-TV Indianapolis 
WTOP-TV Washington 
Secret File, U.S.A. 
KDAL-TV Duluth-Superior 
WABD New York 
KOVR Stockton, Calif. 
WTTG Washington 
(Ohio Oil Co. sponsoring in following 
markets: ) 

. Bloomington, III. 

° Champaign, III. 

Ks Columbus, O. 

° Dayton 

. Evansville 

. Ft. Wayne 

° Grand Rapids 

- Indianapolis 

. Louisville 

° South Bend 

. Toledo 
The Star and the Story 
WRDW-TV Augusta, Ga. 
WTMJ-TV Milwaukee 
KTVX Muskogee, Okla. 
WDSU-TV New Orleans 
WDBO-TV Orlando, Fla. 
WEAR-TV Pensacola 

oe 


Richmond 
Houck, Hall & Neagle Adv. 
KFEQ-TV St. Joseph 
Terry and the Pirates 


WABD New York 


Town and Country Time 


KVDO Corpus Christi 

WEHT Henderson-Evansville 
WATE-TV Knoxville 

KOVR Stockton, Calif. 


SCREEN GEMS, INC. 
All-Star Theatre 


KIDO-TV 
(Renewal) 
Clover Club Products 


Boise 


WHP-TV Harrisburg, Pa. 
WHBQ-TV Memphis 
WCOV-TV Montgomery 
Capitol City Laundry 
WABC-TV New York 


The Big Playback—Jimmy 
Powers 


KRBC-TV Abilene, Tex. 
(Renewal) 

First State Bank 

KFYR-TV Bismarck, N. D. 
(Renewal) 


Armstrong Tire Dealers 


The Big Playback—Bill Stern 


KZTV Reno 
Union Ice Co. 


Jet Jackson, Flying Commando 


(Meadow Gold Dairy sponsoring in fol- 
lowing markets:) 


KFBC-TV Cheyenne 
KKTV Colorado Springs 
KJEO Fresno 


STERLING TELEVISION CO., INC. 


Adventures in the News 


South Bend 
Springfield, Mass. 


WSBT-TV 
WWLP 
Animal Films 
WCBS-TV New York 
Animal Time 


WABC-TV New York 


Armchair Adventure 


KTVE Longview, Tex. 


Beat the Experts 
WGEM-TV Quincy, Ill. 


Betsy and the Magic Key 


KWTV Oklahoma City 
Cartoons 

KTBC-TV Austin, Tex. 
WCHS-TV Charleston, W. Va. 
WBTV Charlotte 

WISH-TV Indianapolis 
WMBR-TV Jacksonville 
KARK-TV Little Rock 
WHAS-TV Louisville 

WCCO-TV Minneapolis-St. Paul 
KCSJ-TV Pueblo, Colo. 

KTIV Sioux City, Ia. 
KEDD Wichita 

WSJS-TV Winston-Salem 


Fearless Fosdick 


WMBV-TV Marinette, Wis. 
Features 

KRBC-TV Abilene, Tex. 
WLW-C Columbus, O. 
WFBM-TV Indianapolis 
WJNO-TV West Palm Beach 
The Paul Killiam Show 
KCBD-TV Lubbock 

WMBV-TV Marinette, Wis. 
KPTV Portland, Ore. 


King’s Crossroads 


WTVD Durham, N. C. 
WMBV-TV Marinette, Wis. 
Standby 

WABT Birmingham 
WLBT Jackson, Miss. 
WKBT LaCrosse, Wis. 
WSBT-TV South Bend 
Westerns 

KRBC-TV Abilene, Tex. 
WNAC-TV Boston 

WRGB Schenectady 
WGBI-TV Scranton 

KSLA Shreveport 


— 


UNITED PRESS ASSOCIATIONS 


Movietone 


Dallas-Ft. Worth 
Hartford, Conn. 


WFAA-TV 
WCTH-TV 


* Sold Directly to Sponsor 
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OD Ox do 


to the Nation's | 


Test Market! 
WLBC-TV 


Muncie . . . sometimes called Mid- 
dletown, U.S.A. . . . has been the 
nation’s recognized test market for 
years. Reach this rich Muncie area 
market via WLBC-TV. 


%& 70,000 UHF sets 

¥& 65% tuned to Channel 49 
¥%& $200 Base Rate 

¥*& All 4 networks 

¥& Proven Test Market 


Pa 





MUNCIE, INDIANA 
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Beer (Continued from page 31) 


when the children are in bed and— 
after a no-go with late movies—has 
settled on a “leisurely” variety format. 

Currently, through The Biow Co., 
Ruppert buys Steve Allen on WNBC-TV 
New York three consecutive nights a 
week (economically, the impact is 
strong enough to seem like a steady, 
week-long backing). As an original 
Steve Allen backer, Ruppert’s Knicker- 
bocker beer will stay with the comic 
five nights weekly (11:15-11:30 p.m.) 
when he goes on Tonight late this 
month, adding a few additional (and 
probably New England) markets to its 
schedule. Ruppert also has a_five- 
minute across-the-board participation 
on WCBS-Tv’s early evening Bill Leon- 
ard show. 


Lion’s Credit 


In short, the brewery is now spend- 
ing a third of its $3-million ad budget 
on television. (Runner-up: newspapers 
with 21.5 per cent.) 

e The Lone Star Brewing Co., San 
Antonio, which produced its first 
bottle of beer in 1940, is currently in 
its ninth expansion program, has up- 
ped its capacity from 39 to 900 thou- 
sand barrels. President Harry Jersig 
gives a lion’s share of the credit to 
broadcast media; Lone Star started 
building with radio and shifted from 
radio to television as the latter be- 
came more important to Lone Star’s 
home and nearby markets. Intelligent 
use of tv and its capacities: Lone Star 
was among the first to telecast in the 
Spanish language. 

e The Maier Brewing Co., Los Ange- 
les, has used television to appeal to 
the large Negro population in its mar- 
ket area. Like the Jackson Brewery in 
New Orleans and the Falstaff Brewing 
Co. of St. Louis, both of whom use 
Negro disc jockeys for radio broad- 
casts, Maier, through John I. Ed- 
wards of Los Angeles, put Negro tal- 
ent on its tv show, Club 102, to pro- 
mote its Brew 102 trade name. (Maier 
also backs ty wrestling.) Within a 
short time, the brewery captured 40 
per cent of the Los Angeles Negro 
market, now counts on this group’ for 
some 90 per cent of its business. 

The TELEVISION AGE survey indi- 
cated, not surprisingly, that brewers 
make extensive use of film. Some 72 





per cent are placing syndicated pro- 
grams now, and another five per cent 
have used film in the past. Syndicated 
film-buyers during the first quarter of 
1954 include Anheuser-Busch, Blatz, 
Carlings, Coors, Falstaff, Gulf, Gunth- 
er, Hamm, Jackson, Krueger, Lucky 
Lager, Rheingold, Miller, Naragansett, 
National, Pabst, Piel’s, Ruppert, San 
Antonio Brewing and Wiedemann. 

And film distributors are well aware 
of the importance of the brewery mar- 
ket. Says Ziv Television’s M. J. Rifkin, 
are the largest single 
group of sponsors we have.” And Mo- 
tion Pictures for Television’s Ed 
Madden reports that 47 per cent of 
Duffy's Tavern sponsors are, appropri- 
ately, beer clients. 

The survey further indicated that, 
on the average, brewers spend 30 per 
cent of their advertising budgets on 


“Breweries 


television, with actual figures ranging 
from 8 to 71 per cent. Interestingly, 
the larger a brewery and its ad budget, 
the greater is the tv percentage. In 
dollar terms, television draws a low of 
$3,000 per year from one small, strict- 
ly local brewery, a high of nearly $2 
million from one national distributor. 

And brewers are staying behind the 
fist that gives them a sales punch. 
Asked what they intend to do with 
their 1955 tv budgets, 39 per cent gave 
an unwavering Increase. 
Another 33 per cent said they intend 
to hold to their current level, and only 


answer: 


22 per cent are considering a cut. 
The Cost Balance 


Since most brewers must use just 
about all media to some—if only a 
slight—degree, it has become increas- 
ingly difficult for them to use televi- 
sion without their tv budgets’ growing 
“all out of proportion” to the other 
important media they must also em- 
ploy. One brewer, planning to razor 
his video expenses, reported, “Televi- 
sion costs here are out of balance 
with other media on results-per-dollar, 
primarily because networks control 
the best Class A time. That forces local 
sponsors to pay Class A rates for 
borderline time.” The end result, he 
explains, is that “national network ad- 
vertisers get too much of an advan- 
tage in our home markets.” 

(Another company, the Stroh Brew- 

(Continued on page 84) 


























The Girl With Genesee 


BY JAMES P. DUFFY 
Advertising Manager, The Genesee Brewing Co. 


Personifying trade marks and making them into “trade characters” 
is an art as old as advertising, itself. But when it comes to transferring a 
trade character from graphic art to television, the trick is harder. 

We at The Genesee Brewing Co., Inc., 
Rochester, are especially fond of our 
trade character, Jenny, because of the way 
she made the transfer. But that’s only one 
reason. The other is that Jenny on televi- 
sion has become one of the brewery’s best 
salesmen. 

But to start at the beginning. When 
the Genesee Brewery decided to develop a 


trade character, it was “a natural” to 
think of an attractive young girl named 
Jenny: People in our upstate New York 
market have, for the past 20 years, said 
“Jenny” when ordering Genesee beer. The 
next step, finding a job for her to do, was 
equally simple. Advertising experts sug- 
gested she stand for all the barmaids who serve our beer. Since she would 
be associated with handling food and drink, then, she had to have a 
thoroughly clean, neat and wholesome appearance. But to keep her from 
looking ordinary, we decided to give her a distinctive hair-do and the 
charm that comes from being, in fact, a very attractive young lady. 

The idea took shape—Jenny’s shape—very quickly. After a few re- 
visions had been made, we introduced Jenny via outdoor advertising, 
newspaper ads and point-of-sale displays. The results were very gratifying. 

Then came television. We assumed that Jenny would make an 
excellent tv personality. In our first commercial, we used only a still shot 





James P. Duffy 


of her; a background voice gave the sales story. The result was interesting, 
but not satisfactory. It made Jenny seem unreal and even remote. 

We could allow her to drink beer, but it seemed too obvious and, 
considering her barmaid’s status, out of character. We could let her serve 
beer, but serve it to whom? We finally decided she should be purely an 
entertainer: Why couldn’t Jenny sing and dance our message? 

After much search and research, we arranged to use a modern 
version of an old folk tune, “Pretty, Little Black-Eyed Susie” (Santly-Joy, 
Inc.). We rewrote the lyrics to tell the story of Genesee beer and renamed 
the song, “My Pretty, Little Blue-Eyed Jenny.” It starts like this: 

“Of all the girls that I could mention 
Now who gets the most attention? 
That’s pretty, little blue-eyed Jenny . . . 

The one-minute commercial became so successful that some people 
telephoned stations after first seeing the film to ask that it be played over 
again right away. We received so many requests for the music that a 
non-commercial version of the song was recorded. We sent out more than 
30,000 records to people throughout New York, who had written to ask 
for copies. The record even made its way to juke boxes in our market 
area. Today, we have three 30-second and one one-minute films, all fea- 
turing Jenny and her song. We have half-hour programs in Buffalo, 
Syracuse, Binghamton and Schenectady; fifteen-minute shows in some 
of the same markets, plus Utica and Elmira. We have literally saturated 
upper New York television with “Pretty, Little Blue-Eyed Jenny,” 
sales increase shows just how popular a young lady she is. 


” 


and our 














WNCT 


Greenville, 1. C. 
channel 


Serving prosperous eastern N. C. 


now ordered for 


157 HOURS 


PER MONTH 


Network Commercials 
ie tite 


$ BILLIONS 
SHREVEPORT 
-TEXARKANA 
MARKET 


KCMC-TV 


100,000 WATTS 
FULL POWER 


oa Chauuel 6 


CBS-Interconnected 
ABC and DUMONT 


For the full facts contact 
Venard, Rintoul & McConnell, Inc. 
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MORE WOMEN 





...than any other local 


morning adult strip show 
in the TWIN CITIES! 


*% RATINGWISE... MORN- 
ING MOVIE gets TOP- 
BILLING with a 13.0 
cumulative against a 4.3 
and 5.7 competition (Aug. 


ARB) | 
*% YOU GET...an econom- 

ical cost per thousand, 

because MORNING 


MOVIE is slotted in a 
low-cost morning time seg- 
ment. (10:45 a.m. to 12:00 
noon — Monday thru Fri- 
day.) 


% YOUR PRODUCTS... will 
CO-STAR with the finest 
in recently produced FEA- 
TURE-LENGTH films. 


% SO... put your product in 
the spotlight ... write or 
wire immediately. 





Now . . . 316,000 watts 
Minneapolis St. Paul 
ABC DUMONT 
Represented by BLAIR TV INC. 
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Beer (Continued) 


ery of Detroit, found network commit- 
ments prevented any one local station 
from handling its Detroit Red Wing 
hockey schedule, as in the past. Solu- 
tion: Three Detroit stations will di- 
vide the schedule among them.) 

In many ways, beer and television 
seem to come from the same vat. Beer, 
for example, is served in two out of 
three American homes, roughly the 
same number that have television. In 
the years of video’s great growth, 
1946 to 1953, beer sales also 
realized a healthy increase from 79 to 
86 million barrels. (The difference is 
enough to fill a 75’x100’ swimming 
pool with beer every day for more 
than six years.) 


from 


Brewers, formerly 
faced with a sales “winter,” have found 
that tv’s strength during their slow 
period has practically erased the sea- 
sonal factor. And now, to drink beer 
as to watch tv, people are staying in 
their living rooms. 

That last factor should not be un- 
derestimated, for the most important 
trend in the beer industry today is 
toward home consumption. For ex- 
ample, just over 75 per cent of the 
beer sold last year was packaged in 
bottles or cans (a complete reversal 
over post-prohibition 1935 when 75 
per cent of sales were draught). More- 
over, three-fourths of the canned or 
bottled beer is sold today for “off 
premises” consumption; the buyers 
are taking it home with them. Signifi- 
cantly, women are becoming major 
buyers. No longer is a beer purchase 
clouded by the “entrance for ladies” 
psychology that followed prohibition. 
Instead, the average housewife can 
buy brew, like groceries, at the super- 
market on the corner. And not only 
can she; she does. 


Family Feelings 


Still stinging from the lesson of pro- 
hibition, brewers are treating their 
new family status with reserve and 
respect. Although their advertising 
budgets have not increased drastically 
(from $1.35 per barrel last year to an 
estimated $1.50 this year), they are 
in dead earnest when it comes to 
building “good feelings” toward the 
industry as well as toward their own 
brands. “And what better way to 
build good will than to put good en- 





tertainment on television?” one pro- 
fessional observer of brewing asked 
recently. A look at the programs they 
indicates that brewers—like 
their customers—choose drama second 


sponsor 


to only one thing: sports. 

No baseball fan, for example, would 
be surprised to learn that just about 
every team in the Major Leagues is 
television through the 
courtesy of a brewery. In the Ameri- 
can League, teams and their tv-backers 
are New York, Ballantine; Cleveland, 
Brewing Corp. of America (Carlings) ; 
Chicago, Hamm’s; Boston, Narragan- 
sett; Washington, National Brewing: 
Detroit, Goebel; Philadelphia, Adam 
Scheidt Brewing (Valley Forge), and 
Baltimore, National Brewing (Nation- 
al Bohemian). For the 
League: Brooklyn, Schaefer; St. 
Louis, its owner, Anheuser-Busch 
Philadelphia, Adam 
Scheidt Brewing; Cincinnati, Burger, 
and Chicago, Hamm’s. 


shown on 


National 


(Budweiser) ; 


Gone for Games 


The Milwaukee Braves have a “no- 
tv” policy, although Miller had tried 
telecasts early in the spring. New 
York Giants games were packaged for 
Chesterfield, but Pabst got in on ad- 
jacencies. Even Falstaff in St. Louis, 
albeit the city lost its club, was in on 
tv’s Game of the Day sponsorship. 
That left Pittsburgh as the only major 
league club without beer’s tv backing. 
And _ baseball the end of it; 


breweries sponsor just about every 


isn’t 


possible athletic event on television, 
from tennis to tenpins. 

The good use made of television 
doesn’t mean it’s a cure-all, however, 
for the brewing industry has many ups 
and downs—in addition to those as- 
sociated with yeast. For one thing, it 
is a sharply competitive field with the 
race between individual brewers—as 
between beer and other beverages— 
described by one expert as “deathly.” 

The field is led by giants (like An- 
heuser-Busch, Schlitz, Pabst and Bal- 
lantine), most of which were founded 
around the Civil War 
largely—if not exclusively—controlled 
by the families that started them. 
Competition among the giants has 
been so fine-edged that they have re- 
cently broken with the strong one- 


and are still 


brewery concept (previously an un- 
questionned principle among  brau- 























meisters who felt differences in water 
produced different beers), and most 
now have plants on one or both coasts 
(with water differences controlled 
through chemistry). Nevertheless, the 
“upstart” Miller Brewing Co., which 
rose from 20th to 5th place in six 
years, gave the leaders a tough time 
until the 70-day, height-of-the-season 
strike crippled Milwaukee’s 
production last year. 


which 


Low men in the beer barrel are the 
local breweries, by far the greatest in 
number but, even collectively, rela- 
tively small in output. Many of them 
serve only one state, if not, in fact, 
one city. Between them and the giants 
are the regional breweries, those on 
their “way up” and, as a result, in 
their most precarious stage of growth. 

The trend in the industry is clear. 
The big boys (some of whom report- 
edly tote home a 25-per-cent profit in 
their beer buckets) are getting bigger, 
and the small boys are getting out of 
the fracas. 750 
breweries the year after repeal; today, 
there are less than 450. Significantly, 


There were some 


one of the standard reasons breweri>- 
give when they go under is that they 
can not compete in advertising. 


Light vs. Heavy 


The product, itself, like the number 
of breweries, is also tending toward 
stabilization. Most major brands to- 
day are based on the “pale, light, 
dry” formula that has been ringingly 
endorsed by popular taste, but eschew- 
ed by 
ginner’s or woman’s drink. Neverthe- 
less, the sales volume of heavier lagers 


some connoisseurs as a_ be- 


and ales is relatively slight, and even 
so expertly advertised a product as 
Guinness Stout has not been commer- 
cially successful. (Guinness recently 
curtailed «ll American production.) 
Beer is one of the oldest beverages: 
It was brewed—by women brew 
masters—4,000 years ago in Mesopo- 
tamia. Ancient Egyptians considered 
it—along with gazelle and porcupine 
—a regal luxury. England’s Magna 
Carta defined the first British standard 





A SINGLE-STATION MARKET 
KGVO-TV — 13 


60,000 watts 
MISSOULA, MONTANA 











for measuring ale. The Pilgrims 
brought beer with them on the May- 
flower. Beer is also immaculately pre- 
pared: Like milk—to which it ranks 
second in sales—beer is Pasteurized. 
Nevertheless, production was down 
2.7 per cent early this year, and sales 
for the first seven months lagged 1.3 
per cent. (Last year was the industry’s 
best production year with 92 million 
barrels, but sales were a million under 
the 1947 peak of 87 million.) 
Finally, the threat of restriction— 
moral or legal—hangs low over the 
industry’s head. The “drys” still have 
a firm hold on a large section of the 
country—roughly an inverted T area 
that stretches down the Mississippi, 
fans wide from the New Mexico bor- 
der to the Atlantic Ocean. (One sup- 
posedly dry state manages to collect 
revenue on illegal sales by charging a 
black market tax.) Even near beer’s 
No. 1 market, Metropolitan New York, 
there are “dry” towns and counties 
up the Hudson or across it, in New 
Jersey. And in the last Congress, as 
usual, legislation (the Bryson Bill) 
was proposed to forbid tv advertising 
that showed person 
serving or preparing drinks. 


any downing, 

Operating on a firm, self-control 
policy of their own, brewers counter- 
act external controls via their own 
Brewers Foundation, the second oldest 


the 


Clearly, brewers have got to go out 
to sell. When they get together to dis- 
cuss their industry (as they did at 


industrial association in nation. 


their annual convention held Sept. 26- 
29 in New York), they can be count- 
ed on to talk about all possible sales 
aids. Some recent favorites: foil labels 
(water and ice resistant), special hand 
packs (for two quart bottles), in- 
sulated water-proof carriers (to pro- 
mote picnic sales) and _plastic-coated 
cases (to extend beer’s in-bottle lon- 
gevity). But one of their biggest and 
most important devices, of course, is 
television. As one industry member 
considers it, “None of us has even 
scratched the label off that yet.” 


Among the breweries using tv are 
the following: 


Altes Brewing Co. 
Detroit 

W. B. Doner 
Detroit 


(Continued on next page) 








Just this! Joe Floyd's al- 
ready dominant KELO-TV 
now adds even greater 
power. Now completed is 
installation of new 20 kw 
amplifier increasing signal. 


opp.0vY 


... and signal makes sales 
in this flourishing greater 
Sioux Empire.* KELO-TV, 
its great entertainment 
medium and constant buy- 
ers’ guide, now reaches out 
to bring extra thousands 
of customers into your 
buying orbit. 


*South Dakota, M-nnesota, lowa 


KELO, 


aud Kadéa 





Channel 1! - Sioux Falls, $.D. 
JOE FLOYD, President 


NBC (TV) PRIMARY 
ABC e CBS e DUMONT 


NBC (Radio) Affiliate 
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NOW 


ON YOUR SCREEN! 





A new opening for the “Lucy” show 
with more of the familiar little stick 
figures of Desi, Lucy and their spon- 
sors product, Philip Morris, for the 


Biow Company. 





One of a series of new “Pure Oil” 


commercials with Cedric Adams and 


animation for the Leo Burnett Com- 


pany. 


TELEVISION 
GRAPHICS... 


245 West 55th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 
JU 6-1922 
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Anheuser-Busch 
St. Louis 

D’Arcy Adv. 

St. Louis 


American Brewery 
Baltimore 

Kuff and Feldstein 
Baltimore 


| Arizona Brewing 


Phoenix 
Adv. Counselors of Ariz. 
Phoenix 


Atlantic Brewing 
Chicago 

W. B. Doner 
Chicago 


P. Ballantine 

Newark 

J. Walter Thompson 

N. Y. 

Bavarian Brewing Co. 
Covington, Ky. 
Ruthrauff & Ryan 


Cincinnati 
Becker Products Co. 
Ogden, Utah 


Adamson, Buchman & Assoc. 


| Salt Lake City 
| Blatz Brewing Co. 


Milwaukee 


| Wm. H. Weintraub 
| N.Y. 


Brewing Corp. of America 


| Cleveland 
| Benton & Bowles 





N. Y. (Carling’s Red Cap ale) 
Lang, Fisher & Stashower 
Cleveland 

(Carling’s Black Label beer) 


Buckeye Brewing Co. 
Toledo 
Beeson Reichart 


Toledo 


Burger Brewing Co. 
Cincinnati 
Midland Adv. 


Cincinnati 


Burkhardt Brewing Co. 
Akron 
Rollman & Peck 


Cincinnati 


Centlivre Brewing Corp. 
Ft. Wayne 

Westheimer & Block 

St. Louis 





Cleveland-Sandusky Brewing 
Corp. 

Cleveland 

H. Grider Adv. 

Cleveland 


Columbia Breweries 
Tacoma 

Howard J. Ryan 
Seattle 


F. W. Cook Co. 
Evansville, Ind. 
Pollyea Adv. 


Terre Haute 


Croft Brewing Co. 
Boston 

Cunningham & Walsh 
N. ¥. 


Dawson’s Brewery 
New Bedford, Mass. 
The Reingold Co. 


Boston 


Dixie Brewing Co. 

New Orleans 

Sewell, Thompson & Caire 
New Orleans 


Dobler Brewing Co. 


Albany, N. Y. 
Dave Fris Adv. 
Albany 


The Drewrys, Ltd., U.S.A. 
South Bend, Ind. 
MacFarland, Aveyard 
Chicago 


Duquesne Brewing Co. of 
Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh 

Walker & Downing 

Pittsburgh 


Esslinger’s, Inc. 
Philadelphia 

J. Cunningham Cox 
Philadelphia 


Falstaff Brewing Corp. 
St. Louis 
Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample 
N. Y. 

Fesenmeier Brewing Co. 


. Huntington, W. Va. 


King & Cotterman 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 


Peter Fox Brewing Co. 
Chicago 

Fletcher D. Richards 
Chicago 




















Frankenmuth Brewing Co. 
Frankenmuth, Mich. 

Ralph Sharp Adv. 

Detroit 


Fuhrmann & Schmidt Brewing 
Co. 

Shamokin, Pa. 

Flair Adv. 

Shamokin 


Galveston-Houston Breweries 
Galveston 
Ruthrauff & Ryan 


Houston 


Genesee Brewing Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Rogers & Porter 
Rochester 


A. Gettelman Brewing Co. 
Milwaukee 
Hoffman & York 


Milwaukee 


Gluek Brewing Co. 
Minneapolis 

Vance Pidgeon & Assoc. 
Minneapolis 


Goebel Brewing Co. 

Detroit 

Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance 
Detroit 

Russell, Harris & Wood 

San Francisco 


(for Goebel of California) 


M. K. Goetz Brewing Co. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 

Compton Adv. 

Chicago 


Wm. Gretz Brewing Co. 
Philadelphia 

Scheideler, Beck & Werner 
 £ 


Griesedieck Western Brewery Co. 


St. Louis 
Erwin, Wasey 
Chicago 


Gulf Brewing Co. 
Houston 
Foote, Cone & Belding 


Houston 


Gunther Brewing Co. 
Baltimore 

Biow Co. 

a 


Haffenreffer & Co. 
Boston 
H. B. Humphrey, Alley & Richards 


Boston 


Hals Brewing Co. 
Baltimore 
VanSant Dugdale 


Baltimore 


Theo. Hamm Brewing Co. 
St. Paul 
Campbell-Mithun 


Minneapolis 


Hampden Brewing Co. 
Williamansett, Mass. 
McCann-Erickson 

eS 


Peter Hand Brewery 

Chicago 

Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 
Chicago 


G. Heileman Brewing Co. 
La Crosse, Wis. 

Gordon Best 

Chicago 


Jos. Hensler Brewing Co. 
Newark 

T. T. Howard Co. 

N. Y. 

Christian Heurich Brewing Co. 
Washington, D. C. 

Kal, Ehrlich & Merrick 
Washington 


Horlacher Brewing Co. 
Allentown, Pa. 

W. Wallace Orr 
Philadelphia 


Jacob Hornung Brewing Co. 
Philadelphia 

The Clements Co. 

Philadelphia 


Hudepohl Brewing Co. 
Cincinnati 
Stockton, West & Burkhardt 


Cincinnati 


Independent Milwaukee Breery 
Milwaukee 

(Direct) 

Iroquois Beverage Corp. 
Buffalo 

Lloyd Mansfield Co. 

Buffalo 


Jackson Brewing Co. 
New Orleans 
Fitzgerald Adv. 


New Orleans 


(Continued on next page) 

















do 
KEDDs 
= Programs 





2 
Gene McGehee’s FRIDAY 
NIGHT DANCE PARTY 


has an average Mail Pull of 


more than,000 pieces 


every week. 


More factual proof that 
KEDD’s local programming is 
wey out in front, in showman- 
ship and production know-how. 


” Dance Party “’ and KEDD’s 
other special features give 

you the most in home impact 
and increased sales on a local 
level 


See Petry for 
National or 


Regional 


Participation. 





A\ONE-QUARTER 





Represented by 
Edward Petry 
& Co., Inc. 





MILLION 
WATTS 






KEDD 
NBC WICHITA, KANSAS ABC 











KJEO-TV 


FRESNO, catiF. 


Serves an 


EXCLUSIVE 
UHF MARKET 


ALL stations in the Fresno Trade Area 
are Wi? cations. tes Angeles end Sen 
t ibly get into this 

area. The flat Valley topography, sur- 
ded by ins, and the 4400 








ft. height of the KJEO transmitter 
gives UHF every natural advantage. 





CHANNEL 
ABC-TV NEL@?) 
GREATER Coverage 
SUPERIOR Reception 


Powerful new 12 KW transmitter 
now in operation with ERP of 


444,000 WATTS 


Covers ALL Central California's 
rich BILLION dollar market. 


123,354 Sets, Aug., 1954 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY 


THE BRA BRARGAM C COMPANY 


O'NEILL BROADCASTING CO 


FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
P. O. Box 1708 Phone 7-8405 
J. E. O'Neill, President 
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Beer (Continued) 


Keeley Brewing Co. 
Chicago 

(Direct) 

Kingsbury Breweries Co. 
Manitowoc, Wis. 

Barnes Adv. 

Milwaukee 

G. Krueger Brewing Co. 
Newark 

Grey Adv. 


hs, Se 


Leisy Brewing Co. 
Cleveland 
McCann-Erickson 
Cleveland 


Liebmann Breweries 
Brooklyn 

Foote, Cone & Belding 

N. Y. 

Lucky Lager Brewing Co. 
San Francisco 
McCann-Erickson 


San Francisco 


Miller Brewing Co. 
Milwaukee 

Mathisson & Assoc. 
Milwaukee 

Minneapolis Brewing Co. 
Minneapolis 

Bruce B. Brewer & Co. 
Kansas City 


| Geo. Muehlebach Brewing Co. 


Kansas City 


| Selders, Jones, Covington 
| Kansas City 


| Narragansett Brewing Co. 


Providence 


| Cunningham & Walsh 


N. Y. 


National Brewing Co. 
Baltimore 


| Kenyon & Eckhardt 

| N.Y. 

| Oertel Brewing Co. 
| Louisville 


| M. R. Kopmeyer Co. 


Louisville 


O’Keefe’s, Inc. 


| Buffalo 





Armand S. Weill Co. 
Buffalo 
Harry E. Foster Adv. 
Toronto 


The Old Reading Brewery 
Reading, Pa. 

Ted Black Agency 

Reading 


Olympia Brewing Co. 
Olympia, Wash. 

Botsford, Constantine & Gardner 
Seattle 


Pabst Sales Co. 
Chicago 

Warwick & Legler 
N. Y. 


Pearl Brewing Co. 
San Antonio 
Pitluk Adv. 


San Antonio 


Pfeiffer Brewing Co. 
Detroit 

Maxon, Inc. 

Detroit 


Piel Bros. 
Brooklyn 

Young & Rubicam 
| 4 


Pilsener Brewing Co. 
Cleveland 

Clifford A. Kroening Adv. 
Cleveland 


Pittsburgh Brewing Co. 
Pittsburgh 

Smith, Taylor & Jenkins 
Pittsburgh 


Progress Brewing Co. 
Oklahoma City 

George Knox Adv. 
Oklahoma City 


Queen City Brewing Co. 
Cumberland, Md. 

James S. Beattie Adv. 
Washington, D. C. 


Rainier Brewing Co. 

(Sicks Seattle Brewing Co.) 

San Francisco 

Miller & Co. 

Seattle 

Rochester Brewing Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Ed. Wolff & Assoc. 

Rochester 

Rubsam & Horrmann Brewing 
Co. 

Staten Island, N. Y. 

Sullivan, Stauffer, Colwell & Bayles 
ef 


Jacob Ruppert Brewery 
ae 


Biow Co. 
m. -2. 


San Francisco Brewing Corp. 
San Francisco 

Emil Reinhardt Adv. 

Oakland 








































































LUU 


There are MORE 
rubberneckers 
per set and 
MORE 
sets-in-use 
tuned to 
CHANNEL 

in the 

Denver Area 





KBTV leads... with 
a high of 32.4% 

of sets-in-use in the 
four-station 

Denver market for 
daytime program- 
ming (1:30-7:00) 
... Be sure of 
results: with a 
greater tune-in, a 
buying audience 

on 


*Latest ARB Survey 





CHANNEL 


Ask about our 
Four-Minute Plan” 


DENVER, COLORADO 


Contact Nearest Free & Peters Representative 











| Adam Scheidt Brewing Co. 





F & M Shaefer Brewing Co. 
Brooklyn 

Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 
mm Ss 


Norristown, Pa. 
Ward Wheelock 
Philadelphia 


Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co. 
Milwaukee 

Lennen & Newell 

m, te 





| C. Schmidt & Sons 


Philadelphia 
Al Paul Lefton 
Philadelphia 


| Jacob Schmidt Brewing Co. 


St. Paul 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 
Minneapolis 


Standard Brewing Co. of Scranton 
Scranton, Pa. 


| Morse Advertising 


| Scranton 


Standard Brewing Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Hart-Conway Co. 
Rochester 


Stegmaier Brewing Co. 


| Wilkes-Barre 


MacManus, John & Adams 
ef 


Storz Brewing Co. 
Omaha 

Bozell & Jacobs 
Omaha 


Stroh Brewery Co. 
Detroit 


| Zimmer-Keller & Calvert 





Detroit 


Sunshine Brewing Co. 
Reading, Pa. 
( Direct) 


United States Brewing Co. | 
Chicago | 
Abbott Kimball 
Chicago 


Utica Brewing Co. 
Utica, N. Y. 
Farquhar & Co. 
Utica 


August Wagner Breweries 
Columbus, Ohio | 
Byer & Bowman 
Columbus 








In the SPOTlight 


current productions making 
sales records 


io 


— 


Changes (fo i 


Clute matical 





Agency: Maxon, Inc. 


New York 
Client: The Hotpoint Company 





Agency: J. Walter Thompson Co. 
Los Angeles 


Client: Mattel, Inc. 





Client: John Guedel Productions 
"People Are Funny" 


eeé a 


5746 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 
Telephone Hollywood 5-5171 
New York Office: Miss Dorothy Johnson 
Plaza 5-4807 
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WANN ELLUS.. 


— 


201 EAST FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 22, N. Y., PLAZA 1-2323 


July 16, 1954 
Mr. Edward Cossman 
WAAT 
Newark ae Ud. 
Dear Ed: 


We like to five credit where Credit is due... 
Thought you may like to know about the fine 
job Brenner and Larkin are doing for Easco 
Auto Seat Covers. 


As you know we tried Many stations with many 
gimmicks... ang got only fair results. Since 
we Switched to your Station... the results have 
been immediate. 


I'm Convinced, if anyone can pull... .Brenner 
and Larkin Can...and at a low cost. 

Cordially yours, 

MANN-ELLIs, INC. 





Edward Shapiro 
Account Executive 
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In the Picture 


Arthur Bellaire, who was elected a vice president at Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., is in charge of radio and television copy for 
the agency. As such he has to give the final polished word to the television 
commercials of BBD&O’s 12 clients with network shows and 85 clients 
with network spot campaigns. When he was an undergraduate at Iowa State, 
Mr. Bellaire was city editor of the Daily Iowan. In 1940-41 he was city 
editor of the lowa City Press-Citizen. Switching media and locale in 
1941, he came to New York and became junior news editor at NBC. 
From 1942 until he joined the copy department of BBD&O in 1944, the 
agency's new vice president was a radio news writer for commentators at 
United Press. Mr. Bellaire teaches advertising at New York Pace College 
and is a golf and chess enthusiast. 





MacManus, John & Adams, Inc. Bloomfield Hills, Michigan agency with 
some $27 million in billings, has upped 32-year-old Yale man Henry 
Gaither Fownes to vice president and manager of the New York offices. 
“Hank” Fownes, director of MJ&A’s radio and tv department since 1953, 
will continue to take charge of the agency’s tv accounts which include 
Dow Chemical Co. (Medic and 200 participations on NBC’s Today and 
Home) and Pontiac (the upcoming Red Buttons Show). Following two 
years with the Air Force in Europe, Lt. Fownes went civilian and domestic 
and joined the mail room at Benton & Bowles, Inc. In a short time, he 
was assistant account executive on P&G’s Tide. Fast-moving “Hank” 
Fownes left B&B to go with Fenton Productions as radio and tv producer. 
He came with MJ&A when they opened their New York offices in 1950. 





Harold Fair, since 1952, director of tv and radio, has been given the 
title of vice president at Bozell & Jacobs, Inc., New York. (B&J has 13 
branches whose combined billings reach over $13 million.) A North- 





western University graduate in this century’s late teens, Hal Fair made 
his debut in the entertainment field as a pianist and arranger for Chicago 
dance bands. Since then, Hal has had a long and varied managerial tour 
in radio and tv. He’s been, in turn, program manager for KomL Omaha; 
announcer and producer at WBBM Chicago; general manager of WBEN 
Buffalo; production manager for CBS in Chicago and program manager 
of wHO Des Moines. With the National Association of Broadcasters pro- 
gram managers committee, Hal set up the initial NAB program clinic in 
1948. In 1950-52 he was program director of WHAS-Tv-AM Louisville. 





John B. Crandall has joined one of the four over-$100-million-in- 

billings agencies, McCann-Erickson, Inc., as associate media director. 

Working under vice president in charge of media, William C. Dekker, 

John will supervise the all-media activities of a 17-account group. In his 

group are such tv spot and network users as American Safety Razor Corp. 

/ (co-sponsors of Walter Winchell), Chesebrough Manufacturing Co., 
Junket Brand Foods, Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., Pacific Coast Borax 
Co. and Westinghouse Electric Corp. (Studio One and Best of Broadway). 
John Crandall’s all-media experience began with Benton & Bowles, Inc. 
in 1936 and takes in such top shops as Kudner Agency, Sherman & Mar- 
quette, Inc. (TELEVISION AGE, March, 1954) and Bryan Houston, Inc. He 
lives on a farm in Katonah, N. Y. where he raises goats, pigs and chickens. 
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In the Picture 





Kenneth W. Bilby 


The advent of another telecasting season sees NBC-TV 
launching 37 new programs and three new vice presidents. 
Kenneth W. Bilby, vice president for public relations, will 
have overall charge of press, advertising and promotion 
and research activities. Thirty-five, he worked for the New 
York Herald Tribune as assistant city editor and foreign 
correspondent. For the past three years, Ken has been 
handling the RCA account for Carl Byoir & Associates . . 
Richard A. R. Pinkham, vice president in charge of 
participating programs, was born in New York in 1914. 
After he was graduated from Yale in 1936 he wrote adver- 
tising copy for Time, Inc. He later was advertising and 
promotion director for the now dissolved New York depart- 





Richard A. R. Pinkham 





Davidson Taylor 


ment store, James McCreery & Co. Dick Pinkham joined 
the New York Herald Tribune in 1945 and was a member 
of the paper’s board of directors when he left in 1951 to 
take over as manager of planning for NBC-TV. He then 
became executive producer for both Today and Home and 
has kept a top level hand in Tonight . . . . 47-year-old 
Davidson Taylor, vice president in charge of public affairs, 
started in radio in 1929 as announcer for WHAS, Louisville. 
He went to CBS in 1933 and was, in order, assistant direc- 
tor, then director of the music division, assistant to the vice 
president in charge of broadcasts and, finally, vice- 
president. He moved to NBC in 1951 as general production 
executive and later director of public affairs. 








Joseph L. Markle leaves his four-year association with American Broadcasting Co. as regional 
manager in station relations to take over as general manager of WTCN-TV Minneapolis-St. Paul. Born 
in New York in 1915, Joe started as a page at NBC in 1936, working at night while attending St. 
Johns University in Brooklyn by day. He went on to St. Johns Law School but still kept working at 
NBC. Eventually, in 1942, when he had to make‘a choice between an NBC stations relations job and 
a law career he chose “contact” over “contract.” And it has paid off. In 1949 he was made station 
relations director and a year later went over to ABC. Joe considers it an omen of good association 
that the Minneapolis ball club is affiliated with his favorite team, the Giants. 





Another native of New York City who has gone to other playing fields to make his reputation and 
career is Arthur L. Gray, recently appointed general manager of witv Ft. Lauderdale. Art Gray 
attended Phillips Exeter Academy in New Hampshire and Columbia College, New York. He began his 
business life with General Foods Corp., then was associated with Young & Rubicam, Inc. He served 
in the second world war as enlisted man and officer. Because of war injuries he moved to the warm- 
er Miami climate to take up civilian life. First he was on the staff of radio station WMIE Miami and 
then on that city’s tv pioneering vhf outlet, wrvJ. Art was later named station manager for the West 
Palm Beach uhfer, wiRK-Tv, from which he comes to his present wWITV post. 





Walter L. Dennis, general manager and director of sales, wJNO-TvV West Palm Beach, Fla., made 
his first radio broadcast in the late thirties over WLS in Chicago, when he was working at Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co., which owned the station. Walt began his full time radio career with Kvoo Tulsa in 1940, 
then become chief of the news bureau of the NAB in Washington. He next went to WHN (now WMGM) 

ew York, as public relations and special events director. The following year, the Chicago native started 
an eight-year association with Allied Stores Corporation as radio and television director. In 1952 he 
went to Lansing, Mich., where he was commercial manager for both wILs and wiLs-Tv. In 1953 he was 
appointed manager of the Lansing tv outlet, and in March this year he went to West Palm Beach. 
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Stations (Continued from page 62) 


of the station; S. John Schile is sales 
manager, and George P. Hollingbery, 
national rep. KUTV’s base rate is $450. 

wLos-Ttv Asheville, N.C., on Channel 
13 was also targeted for Sept. 26. The 
new station is affiliated with ABC-TV 
and Du Mont, has its transmitter on 
top of Mt. Psgah, a 6,000-foot peak. 
Its staff includes Charles B. Britt, ex- 
ecutive vice president; Bradley H. 
Roberts, sales manager; Charles E. 
Newcomb, production director, and 
Fred Brown Jr., program manager. 
Base rate is $250 per Class A hour, 
and national representative is Venard. 

KALB-TV Alexandria, La., was plan- 
ning on a Sept. 28 opening over Chan- 
nel 5. The station, of which Willard 
Cobb is president and general manager, 
is affiliated with all four networks and 
has a $200-Class A hour. Its represen- 
tative is the Weed Television Corp. 

KPLC-TV Lake Charles, La., was get- 
ting ready for a Sept. 29 debut over 
Channel 7. T. B. Lansford is president 
and David Wilson, general manager of 
this NBC affiliate. According to its 
representative, Weed Television, KPLC- 
TV is to have a $200-Class A hour. 





IN DETROIT 


You 
Sell More 


on 


CHANNEL 





WWJ-TV 
NBC — — 








SERVICE DIRECTORY 








ART4yVIDEART 


TITLES — ANIMATION — ID‘S 
TELOPS — FLIP CARDS 
COLOR or B&W — 16 of 35MM 


343 LEXINGTON AVE. 
NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


LExington 2-7378-9 


VIDEART 








CAMERA SUPPLIES 





Complete line of 15-35 Camera equipment. 
Editing and Lighting equipment, Dollies, 
Lenses, TY Camera accessories. Write for 
catalogue or call: 


SALES — SERVICE — RENTALS 


Gamera €Qu Equipment (O 


1600 =RAISQU New York City 
JUdson 6-1420 








Aint SINCE 
Hollywood} = 1931 


Professional 16mm Sound-On-Film Motion 
Picture Cameras for Television Newsreels, 
Commercials and other Television Filming. 


Write for free illustrated catalog. 


BERNDT-BACH, Inc. 


983 No. Mansfield Ave., Hollywood 38, Calif. 








COMMERCIAL PRODUCERS 





FREE MOVING PUPPETS 
Write or phone for details. 


GLOBAL TELEFILMS INC. 
35 West 53rd Street 
New York, N. Y. 
CIrele 5-7991 





CONSULTANTS 





Wilkam p Scripps jin. 
Telecommunication Consultants 
1005 Kales Building 
Detroit 26, Michigan 
WOodward 3-1750 











FILM EQUIPMENT & PROCESSING 





FILM HANDLING EQUIP, 


for your LIGHTING needs, call 


Century oLighting . = 


521 West 43rd Street 
New York 36, N.Y. 
CHickering 4-7050 


MUSICAL COMMERCIALS 


phil davis 


ae enterprises 








“distinctive musical 
commercials” 


1650 BROADWAY ® N. Y. 19, N.Y. 
COlumbus 5-8148 


Brochure on request 
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444 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22 


SERVICE DIRECTORY 
ORDER FORM 














Please insert my advertising 
message in your “Service Di- 
rectory Section” as indicated 
below: 





Classification 
0 Film Distributor 


(C0 Commercials Producer 


0 Music 
0 Film Treatment 
ELSE a Ea ee 











Frequency & Rates 
OO 1 time 
O 7 times 
0 13 times 
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Associate AM-FM Station WWJ | TV Stet find th thing | thing | her here for 
Owned and Operated by THE DETROIT NEWS | po ~ mong ng processing, picture flims! Ne need te eee ae ee 
Stadia Guneiaaniiiies shop LL. ly have it—just ask us. 
. S.0.S. Cinema Supply Corp. ey cccadscntates ZOE ove SEALE oereee 
THE GEORGE P. HOLLINGBERY CO. 





Dept. TA, 602 W. 52nd St., N.Y.C. — Cable: SOSOUND oe 
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“Breathes there a man with soul so 
dead who never to himself has said” 
as he listens to the sweet, dulcet tele- 
phone voice of some female he’s never 
seen: “If only we had telephone tv!” 

Well, sirs, you’ve got it. Kalbfell 
Laboratories of San Diego has come 
up with the Kay Lab Tv Telephone 
Intercom System. Just by picking up 
the Kay Lab device, a man can not 
only split-screen his dream voice but 
also can pick out his ties and audition 
trained seals and without running 
downstairs take a look at what the art 
department has dreamed up. But we 
hasten to issue a storm warning. Men, 
this tv phone thing, like all advances, 
can turn into a double-edged sword. 
When you call the little woman (the 
one who’s voice is no dream) to tell 
her you’re working late at the office, 
be sure you're at the office or at a 
darn good reasonable facsimile. 


* * as 


Marilyn Monroe and Joe Di Maggio 
have made us prouder than ever that 
we are part of the television industry. 
Recently Joe flew into New York to 
join Marilyn who had been there sev- 
eral days shooting some scenes for 
another entertainment medium. The 
couple went right to their hotel, put 
out the “do not disturb” sign and shut 
off the phone. Then Joe and Marilyn 
spent the afternoon at their favorite 
pasttime, according to columnist Earl 
Wilson—watching tv. 


* a * 


Meanwhile, another columnist from 
Joe Di Maggio’s home town, Herb 
Caen, of the San Francisco Examiner, 
reports another pro-tv story. It seems 
there was a fellow in San Francisco 
sitting around listening to Don Klein’s 
radio broadcast of the Seals baseball 
game and was beginning to doze off 
when he heard Klein announce: “In 
case the fire department hasn’t heard 
yet, there’s a big fire in the vicinity of 
—I’d say—18th and Vermont. I can 
see the flames from our broadcast 
booth here.” It turns out, of course, 
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that the listener lived in that neighbor- 
hood and when he ambled out to see 
whose house was on fire he found out 
it was his, 

We tell this tale merely to illustrate 
another “plus” for tv over radio. If 
the fellow had been watching the game 
on his tv set, he wouldn’t have had to 
bother to go outside to see the fire. 


oe * * 


A press release from NBC entitled, 
“Hints From Home,” suggests: “To 
be able to see who’s at the back door 
without actually going to the door, 
fasten a common rear view automobile 
right outside your kitchen 
door.” And if you don’t like who you 


mirror 


see, you can always drive away. 


* & * 


Morchead, N. C. has an emergency 
hurricane shelter in its City Hall. One 
bad night during the recent Carol- 
Edna run, only some 40 citizens sought 





Eins€L 


safety in the town’s hideaway. When 
asked why more refugees weren’t tak- 
ing advantage of the shelter, Mayor 
George W. Dull is reported to have 
said they couldn’t. Why not? “They’re 
all at home watching the hurricane on 
television.” 


And we quote: J. Arthur Rank, one 
of Great Britain’s leading film pro- 
ducers, when asked what he thought 





of British television shows: “I think 
.’ A station film 
buyer on turning down a film series 


they are lousy . . 


featuring a popular pianist: “He's 
commercial, all right, but he can’t hold 
a candelabra to Liberace.” 


Some days ago a mortifying thought 
struck us. In Camera is probably the 
only institution, segment or whatever 
of the television industry which has, 
to date, conducted no scientific, au- 
thoritative, comprehensive survey of 
nothin’ nohow. So, we took steps (and 
made a few phone calls). And here- 
with we offer the first results of our 
In Camera — Where-Have-They-Been- 
Or - Where - Are-They-Going-On-Vaca- 
tion-This-Year survey. 

Pat Weaver hasn’t been anywhere 
this year but comes the first ice and 
snow he'll try to schiiss to a weekend 
of New Hampshire skiing. Bob Sar- 
noff motored through Europe this 
spring. Eugene Katz spent a few weeks 
in July at his summer home in Ridge- 
field, Conn. John Blair also took a 
summer fortnight but at Lake Cham- 
plain. Bruce Barton is a winter vaca- 
tion man and usually goes to Phoenix. 
Ben Duffy is another winter vacation- 
ist, taking his last one in Nassau and 
Ft. Lauderdale. Alex Osborn has a 
summer home across the river from 
the BBD&O Buffalo office and retreats 
there for long weekends, All the prin- 
cipals at S.S.C.&B. go for winter 
leaves, the first S. favoring Florida 
and C. Hawaii. TELEVISION AGE cover 
man for October, Bryan Houston, is 
a hot weather vacationer, and _ it’s 
usually Bermuda for him. “Mike” 
Newell, an avid fisherman, did a 
week’s free time this summer at Cape 
Vincent, N. Y. Both Leonard Golden- 
son and Robert Kintner have already 
trouped Europe this year, as has Jack 
Van Volkenburg. But Mike, the cps 
doorman, who usually takes his family 
to the North Jersey Coast is staying 
home. He’s awaiting the arrival of his 


fifth child. 
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